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1  pound  this  fragment  of  an  old  diary,  the  i  you  will  be  obliged  to  spend  some  weeks  at  leasl 
oilier  day,  among  tlie  papers  of  a  deceased  artist,  j  at  Heronamere,  which  is  a  rather  dreary  old 
that  had  come  into  my  possession  at  a  sale  of  his  j  place  down  in  Lincolnshire,  as  my  father  will  on 
effects.  It  tells  a  tale  so  startling,  that  I  hare  J  no  account  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  portraits 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  may  prove  interesting  j  from  the  picture-gallery  there.  You  will  find 
to  others  beside  myself.  So,  with  some  neoeasary  j  the  house  in  good  repair  and  well  kept  up,  as 
alteration,  suoh  as  a  total  change  of  names  and  {  it  is  inhabited  by  my  great-grandfather,  Sir 
localities,  I  venture  to  give  it  to  the  world.  j  Stephen  Manistry,  its  present  owner.  He  is 
Paris,  Jult  12th,  188 —  How  oddly  things  <  immensely  old — over  ninety,  1  believe — and  is 
do  turn  out  I  Here  was  1,  anathematising  my  |  quite  in  his  dotage;  but  he  will  not  trouble  you 
stuffy  little  studio  and  the  hot  weather  of  a  j  in  the  least,  as  be  has  his  own  suite  of  rooms  in 
Parisian  summer,  the  other  day,  with  slight  hope  \  the  west  wing,  which  he  seldom  or  never  leaves, 
of  an  esoape  from  either  to  renew  my  exhausted  j  If  you  will  go,  pray  telegraph  me  your  decision 
vitality.  1  was  pining  for  a  glance  at  green  ,  at  once.  1  encloee  a  list  of  the  portraits  to  be 
fields  and  running  streams,  to  give  me  some  new  ,  copied,  and  also  a  schedule  of  the  prices  my 
ideas  for  my  Salon  pioture  of  next  spring.  I  ;  cousin  is  willing  to  pay.  Perhaps  I  may  run 
had  grown  so  tired  of  Cabanel's  studio,  though  >  down  to  see  you  at  Heronamere,  if  you  oonolude 
iny  good  kind  master  gives  me  every  encourage-  j  to  aooept.  Meantime,  believe  me 
moot — so  tired  of  the  long  gallery  at  the  (  Your  friend  sincerely, 

Luxembourg,  where  I  have  been  copying  the  j  Harold  Mamstrt. 

master's  Francesca  da  Rimiui— so  tired  of  the  !  Adoc„  22d.  I  have  now  been  at  Heronamere 
little  restaurant  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  wkera  ■  for  aome  weeks,  and  have  grown  quite  accustomed 
I  take  my  meals.  1  was  craving  a  change,  iu  t0  mj  noTe]  surroundings.  The  place  is  by  no 
foot,  without  muoh  hope  of  being  able  to  afford  mea>Da  „  dreary  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
one.  And  behold !  this  morning  my  concierge  ;  i  have  a  very  comfortable  room,  and  the  house- 
brought  me  up  the  following  letter  from  a  good-  ;  keeper— Mrs.  Hams— has  taken  me  under  her 
hearted  genial  young  Englishman.  Harold  Man-  j  protection,  and  pets  me  extensively,  in  the  way 
istry  by  name,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  ;  of  s*jng  that  I  have  a  fire  when  the  days  are 
during  a  pedestrian-tour  that  I  made  in  Switier-  ;  ohill,  in  sending  me  up  marvelous  preserves  at 
land  some  time  ago.  We  struck  up  a  warm  !  breakfast  and  miraculous  pickles  at  dinner,  and 
friendship  then,  and  have  corresponded  ever  !  me  ln  divers  other  ways  too  numer- 

since.  8o  I  was  in  no  wise  surprised  at  receiv-  0U8  t0  mention.  The  house  is  a  rambling  old 
ing  a  letter  from  him,  though. very  agreeably  so  {  structure,  the  main  building  having  been  erected 
at  its  contents.  It  ran  as  follows:  j  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  while  the  wings 

Dear  Wilton  :  j  were  added  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  The 

I  hope  you  are  not  too  busy  just  now  to  under-  picture-gallery  dates  from  the  latter  epoch.  It 
take  a  piece  of  work  for  me ;  for.  indeed,  if  you  j  was  originally  intended  for  a  ball-room,  but  is 
refuse,  I  scarcely  know  to  whom  I  could  entrust  <  well  lighted  and  serves  its  present  purpose 
it.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  near  !  admirably.  The  series  of  family  portraits  is  very 
relative— he  is  my  father's  cousin — James  Man-  i  full  and  comprises  some  works  of  unusually  high 
istry,  who  went  to  Canada  long  years  ago,  settled  i  artistic  merit  for  such  a  collection.  I  am  now 
there,  married,  and  has  become  quite  a  prominent !  copying  the  portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  Captain 
personage.  He  wants  me  to  have  some  of  our  John  Manistry,  who  was  an  offioer  in  Henry 
old  family  portraits  copied  for  him.  Now  these  VUI's  body-guard,  and  find  the  task  of  repro- 
port rails  are  all  at  the  family  countryseat,  during  it  a  fine  and  improving  study.  I  look 
lleronsmere,  of  which  you  may  have  heard  me  |  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  copying  a  noble 
speak.  If  you  can  spare  the  time  and  are  willing  j  Vandyke  and  some  remarkable  Lelys  and 
to  undertake  to  paint  these  copies,  I  think  you  j  Knellers  that  figure  on  my  list.  There  is  one 
will  find  the  job  a  remunerative  one,  as  my  cousin  '  portrait,  not  included  in  it,  of  which  I  mean  to 
is  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  work.  But  <  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  private  delectation. 
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It  is  the  head  of  a  young  girl,  by  Sir  Thomas  j  The  life  of  the  marquis  was  despaired  of  for  some 
Lawrence,  a  dark-eyed  peach-cheeked  brunette,  j  weeks,  and  Sir  Stephen  thought  it  prudent  to 
in  a  skort-waisled  and  short-sleeved  gown  of  j  retire  to  the  Continent,  while  the  result  of  his 
white  muslin,  with  a  blush-rose  at  the  breast.  j  adversary’s  injury  was  still  doubtful. 

I  wonder  what  was  the  history  of  this  pretty  1  He  went  over  to  Paris,  and  there  he  lingered 
creature?  For,  with  such  eyes  and  such  a  smile,  i  till  the  weeks  grew  into  months — long,  indeed, 
she  must  surely  have  had  a  history.  1  mean  to  after  lord  Morningsfield  had  entirely  recovered 
ask  Mrs.  Harris  about  her,  some  day.  My  life  and  was  once  more  seen  in  the  clubs  and  at 
here  is  certainly  monotonous;  but  I  find  the  Almack's  as  usual.  But,  when  at  last  Sir  Stephen 
perfeot  calm  and  trauquillity  very  pleasant,  after  did  return,  the  cause  of  his  prolonged  stay  was 
the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  Paris.  I  paint 1  at  once  apparent.  He  brought  back  with  him 
nearly  all  day,  except  when  I  am  tempted  out  a  wife,  a  very  young  and  very  beautiful  French 
by  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  to  take  a  stroll  lady,  who,  so  rumor  whispered,  had  eontrib- 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  I  explore  the  uted  a  handsome  dowry  U>  prop  the  falling  for- 
treasures  of  the  old  library,  or  else  write  letters,  tunes  of  the  Manistry  family.  With  such  a 
or,  as  now,  scribble  in  my  diary,  which  threatens  face  and  such  a  fortune,  it  was  rather  to  be  won- 
to  become  dismally  uninteresting — something,  in  dered  at  that  her  relatives  would  consent  to 
fact,  like  the  diary  immortalised  by  Mark  Twain,  so  poor  a  match  as  that  with  the  spendthrift 
whose  daily  entries  for  a  week  ran  as  follows :  baronet.  But  there  was  a  history  in  the  back- 
"Got  up,  breakfasted,  dined,  took  supper,  and  ground  —  a  flaw  in  the  pedigree  of  the  French 
went  to  bed.”  I  have  not  even  caught  a  glimpse  beauty.  Cecils  de  Laurens  was  the  grand- 
of  the  aged  master  of  the  house,  Sir  Stephen  daughter  of  the  Regent  Philippe  d'Orleans.  She 
Manistry.  I  sometimes  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  had  been  left  an  orphan  whilst  still  an  infant, 
wheels  of  his  Bath  chair  in  the  corridor,  when  and  her  relatives  had  been  only  too  glad  to  find 
he  is  taken  out  for  his  daily  airing,  and  while  1  for  her  a  hushand  of  undoubted  good  family 
am  busied  with  my  work  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  ancient  lineage.  On  the  part  of  Sir  Stephen, 
But,  as  he  never  leaves  his  own  suite  of  rooms  it  seems  to  have  been  an  undoubted  oase  of  very 
in  the  west  wing  except  on  such  occasions,  and  violent  love,  if  not  indeed  of  love  at  first  sight, 
as  that  is  just  the  portion  of  the  day  that  1  <  From  what  Mrs.  Harris  told  me,  I  should 
devote  to  my  painting,  we  have  never  chanced  \  imagine  that  his  passion  was  by  no  means  rocipro- 
to  meet.  cated.  Like  most  conspicuously  immoral  men, 

Septkxber  80th.  Mrs.  Harris  has  just  been  J  he  was  furiously  jealous ;  and.  os  Lady  Manistry 
relating  to  me  a  very  interesting  history.  I  !  wa»  immensely  admired  whenever  she  went  into 
have  found  out  who  the  original  was,  of  the  j  society,  and  was,  moreover,  an  accomplished 
dark-eyed  beauty  immortalized  by  Sir  Thomas  j  coquette — ss  might  have  been  expected  from  her 
Lawrence’s  pencil:  the  lovely  portrait  with  i  lineage— abundant  cause  for  discord  soon  arose 
which  I  was  so  charmed  when  first  I  visited  the  !  between  the  pair. 

pioture-gallery.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  story  i  “They  did  quarrel  dreadfully.”  said  Mrs.  Har- 
belonging  to  that  fairest  face,  but  I  was  not  quite  !  ris.  “I  know,  ford  used  to  hear  all  about  it  from 
prepared  for  one  so  tragic.  !  Sir  Stephen's  valet.  I  was  little  more  than  a 

She  was  Sir  Stephen  Manistry’s  wife.  Sir  |  child,  at  the  time;  but  my  mother  was  housekeeper 
Stephen,  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  was,  (  at  Heronsmere,  as  I  am  now,  and  of  course  the 
it  appears,  one  of  the  fastest  men  of  a  very  evil  j  servants  talked  about  what  was  going  on.  When 
epoch.  He  oon sorted  wholly  with  men  much  j  the  son  and  heir  was  born,  matters  mended  for 
older  than  himself,  who  continued  to  indulge  j  a  bit;  but  they  soon  got  worse  than  ever.  For 
in  tbe  wild  ways  and  ooaroe  dissipation  of  the  ;  there  was  a  young  officer — in  the  Guards,  I  think 
Regency,  even  under  the  influenoe  of  a  more  j  — Captain  Garence  St.  Maur,  who  was  a  noted 
deoorous  period.  He  was  the  hardest  drinker,  j  beau  in  London  society,  and  who  was  celebrated 
the  most  reckless  gambler,  the  most  daring  rider,  j  as  being  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day.  He 
of  his  day.  He  surpassed  his  elders  in  vioe  ;  but,  took  to  paying  Lady  Manistry  marked  attention, 
withal,  he  possessed  one  good  quality  :  he  was  ;  and  everybody  soon  saw  that  his  attention  was  by 
as  brave  as  a  lion.  Being  of  an  irascible  nature  <  no  means  unwelcome  to  her.  Up  to  that  time,  I 
as  well,  he  did  not  fail  to  become  engaged  in  ,  do  think,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  there 
several  dnels.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  so  unfortu-  i  was  nothing  more  than  mere  flirtation  and  love 
nate  as  to  dangerously  wound  his  adversary,  who  }  of  admiration  on  her  part ;  but  this  affair  was 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  of  more  serious.  You  see,  she  had  never  loved  Sir 
Morningsfield.  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Kingsland.  i  Stephen ;  and  how  could  she,  when  he  was  always 
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storming  at  her  end  fretting  her  life  out,  if  she  ;  sent  soeepUnoe.  There  were  extra  servants, 
so  much  as  danoed  twice  in  one  evening  with  the  }  and  quantities  of  artificial  Dowers,  and  silk 
same  partner,  or  thanked  a  gentleman  cordially  j  hangings,  and  sweetmeats,  and  dainties  of  all 
for  bringing  her  an  ice  or  for  putting  on  her  j  kinds  ordered  down  from  town.  Sir  Stephen 
cloak  ?  We  were  none  of  unsurprised  when,  just  opposed  the  prqjeot  with  all  his  might;  but 
in  the  height  of  the  London  season,  word  wss  sent  j  Lady  Manistry  would  have  her  own  way,  and 
down  to  get  Heronsmere  in  order  as  soon  as  pos-  j  she  carried  her  point  at  last.  And  a  very 
sible,  for  the  family  was  coming  there  to  pass  the  j  magnificent  afiair  it  was.  1  can  just  remember 
remainder  of  the  summer.  1  was  only  a  little  girl  }  the  picture-gallery,  the  ball-room  in  those  days, 
at  the  time,  as  I  said  before;  but  I  remember  all  j  all  hung  with  pale-pink  silk  and  wreaths  of 
the  bustle  and  the  work  there  was  in  the  house  f  roses,  and  the  musicians  tuning  their  instru- 
for  some  weeks.  There  was  a  special  suite  of  J  ments  in  the  gallery  overhead,  and  a  blase  of 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  west  wing,  that  j  wax  candles  in  the  cut-glass  chandeliers.  And 
Were  to  be  fitted  up  expressly  for  Lady  Mauis-  j  I  remember  Lady  Manistry,  too,  as  if  it  were 
try.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  those  rooms  be-  ;  yesterday.  She  was  in  the  very  highest  spirits 
cause  of  their  beautiful  obimney-pieces  in  marble,  j  early  in  the  evening,  before  she  put  on  her  mask, 
which  Sir  Robert  Manistry,  the  first  baronet,  j  She  let  my  mother  bring  me  into  the  garden- 
who  built  that  part  of  the  house,  had  brought !  room,  to  see  her  dress  before  she  went  out  to 
with  him  from  ltdly,  two  hundred  years  before.  !  receive  her  guests.  The  west  wing  was  not  used 
I  would  like, to  show  you  those  rooms,  sir;  they  !  at  all,  that  evening,  the  reoeption-rooms  being 
are  called  Lady  Manistry'e  apartments  to  this  !  all  in  the  main  building,  whilo  the  supper  was 
day.  But  they  are  occupied  by  old  Sir  Stephen  j  laid  out  in  the  grand  state  dining-room  in  the 
now,  and  he  cannot  endure  that  anybody  should  '  east  wing,  where  the  library  now  is.  So  there 
set  foot  in  them,  except  just  himself  and  an  old  was  nobody  about  to  interfere  with  us.  Lady 
servant  or  two.  And,  feeble  as  he  is,  he  always  Manistry  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She 
insists  on  being  present  when  the  garden-room,  :  had  on  a  domino  in  pink  satin,  all  figured  over 
as  her  boudoir  was  called,  is  dusted  and  put  in  j  with  silver  flowers,  and  a  fancy  cap  of  blaok 
order.  ;  velvet  at  one  side  of  her  head,  with  a  pink 

“  Well,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause,  “  they  all  j  feather  in  it  clasped  with  a  diamond  star.  And 
came  down  to  Heronsmere  at  last — Sir  Stephen  she  had  on  a  set  of  jewels  that  had  been  given 
and  his  lady  and  a  crowd  of  guests.  The  old  j  to  her  grandmother,  my  mother  told  me,  by  a 
house  was  full  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  there  '  great  French  prince.  They  were  just  wonderful : 
were  riding-parties  and  excursions  to  the  sea-  1  large  emeralds  and  rubies,  set  alternately  and 
shore — which  is,  you  know,  only  three  miles  >.  caught  together  with  links  of  diamonds,  neck- 
from  here — and  music  and  dancing  in  the  even-  i  lace,  and  bracelets,  and  a  great  brooch  in  front 
ing,  and  Lady  Manistry  the  leader  and  bead  (  of  her  bodice  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
of  everything,  and  looking  lovelier  than  ever.  ;  with  diamond  pendants  hanging  from  it  that 
Captain  St.  Maur  was  not  amongst  the  guests ;  ‘  quivered  with  light  every  time  she  stirred, 
he  had  been  left  up  in  London,  the  servants  i  1  never  saw  anything  like  those  jewels,  before 
said,  and  there  were  no  quarrels  between  her  and  <  or  since.  Sir  Stephen  came  in  to  lead  her  out 
Sir  Stephen  in  consequence,  though  he  was  in  a  i  before  I  had  half  done  gazing  at  her.  He  had  on 
scowling,  sulky  state  the  whole  time.  My  mother  j  a  black  velvet  court-dress,  with  a  diamond-hilled 
used  to  say  that  lie  was  always  prowling  about  I  sword  at  bis  side,  and  lace  ruffles  and  diamond 
the  house,  and  peeping  and  spying  everywhere.  ;  buttons,  and  all  very  grand ;  but  he  looked 
as  though  he  suspected  something  and  were  try-  j  crasser  and  more  lowering  than  ever.  So  Lady 
ing  to  find  out  if  his  suspicion  were  correct.)  Manistry  laughed  and  said:  •  There,  little  one: 
But  nothing  came  of  all  his  watching — for  a  ;  stop  staring  with  your  great  eyes,  and  be  sure 
good  while,  at  least.  !  you  nsk  one  of  the  men  to  save  you  some  bon- 

‘‘After  a  time.  Lady  Manistry  took  it  into  her  j  bons  from  the  supper-table.’  Then  she  patted 
head  that  she  would  give  a  masquerade-ball  at  i  me  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan  and  swept  out 
Heronsmere.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  affair — the  ■  of  the  room.  And — will  you  believe  it,  Mr. 
grandest  entertainment  that  had  been  given  ;  Wilton  ? — I  never  saw  her  again, 
there  since  King  Charles  the  First  had  honored  >  “That  night,"  said  the  housekeeper,  in  awed 
Heronsmere  with  a  visit,  just  after  the  west  ,  tone,  after  a  pause.  “  she  disappeared.  She  was 
wing  hod  been  finished.  Invitations  were  sent  ;  seen  in  the  ball-room  in  tlie(early  part  of  the 
out  far  and  wide.  More  guests  came  down  from  <  evening,  dancing  with  the  gayest.  But,  when 
London,  and  all  the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  \  supper  was  served,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
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and,  when  the  ball  finally  came  to  an  end,  Lady 
Manietry  wag  still  missing.  It  was  broad  day¬ 
light  by  the  time  the  last  guest  departed,  so  Sir 
Stephen  organized  a  searching-party  and  looked 
thoroughly  through  the  grounds.  But  all  in 
vain.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  her,  from  that 
day  to  this.  It  leaked  out,  finally,  that  Captain 
St.  Maur  had  been  one  of  the  guests  bidden  to 
the  ball,  that  he  had  come  down  to  it  from 
London,  and  that  he,  too,  was  missing.  So 
I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  eloped 
together.  One  of  the  pages  said  that  he  had 
seen  two  or  three  persons  go  into  the  garden- 
room  just  before  suppertime,  the  night  of  the 
ball ;  but,  when  the  door  was  tried,  it  was  found 
to  be  locked  on  the  outside,  and  the  great  iron- 
barred  shutters  had  been  closed  and  bolted 
before  Lady  Manistry  left  the  room.  So  how 
could  anybody  have  gotten  in  or  out,  anyway  ? 
The  next  day,  Sir  8tcphen  locked  himself  into 
that  room  for  hours,  and  came  out  as  pale  as 
a  ghost.  My  mother  used  to  say  she  never 
dreamed,  before  that,  of  his  loving  my  "lady 

*'  He  closed  up  the  house,  for  a  time,  and  went 
abroad.  But,  somehow,  ever  since  his  wife  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  has  seemed  as  though  he  could 
never  keep  long  away  from  Heronsmere.  He 
has  always  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
here,  and,  since  he  grew  old.  he  has  never  gone 
away  even  on  a  visit.  Now  and  for  twenty 
years  past,  he  has  inhabited  the  ground-floor 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  west  wing.  And  in  one 
respect  he  is  very  peculiar :  he  will  never  have 
a  fire  lighted  in  the  garden-room,  though  it  is 
so  damp  and  musty  it  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
asthma.  And  no  wonder,  since  it  was  kept  shut 
up  for  over  twenty  years  after  tho  date  of  that 
dreadful  ball.  I  must  try  to  show  it  to  you, 
some  day,  sir;  for  the  carved  marble  mantelpiece 
is  well  worth  seeing." 

“And  was  nothing  ever  heard  of  the  fate  of 
Lady  Manistry  and  Captain  St.  Maur?” 

“  Never  a  word.  sir.  But  it  was  thought  that 
they  gained  the  scacoast  and  took  ship  for  some 
distant  port,  and  that  the  vessel  must  have  gone 
down  with  all  hands  on  board ;  for  a  terrible 
storm  ravaged  our  shore  for  over  three  days 
after  the  date  of  the  ball.  At  least,  that  is  the 
only  good  guess  I  have  ever  heard  made  respect¬ 
ing  their  total  disappearance.  Lady  Manistry 
took  nothing  with  her — not  even  her  jewels — 
excepting,  of  course,  the  emeralds  and  rubies 
that  she  wore  at  the  boll.  I  have  thought,  some¬ 
times,  she  might  have  been  traced  by  those ; 
but  no  clue  to  her  whereabouts  has  ever  been 
discovered." 


j  Such  was  the  housekeeper's  story — a  tale  that 

(filled  my  brain  with  haunting  visions.  What 
had  become  of  the  bright  young  beauty  depicted 
>  by  Sir  Thoma9  Lawrence  ?  Had  she  indeed 
;  found  rest  and  a  hiding-place  in  the  depths  of 
|  ocean  ?  Or  was  she  still  living,  an  aged  woman, 

;  in  some  dreary  little  Continental  town,  unknown 
i  and  alone  with  her  shame  and  her  remorse?  I 
1  set  to  work  at  once  to  copy  her  portrait,  and  suc- 
|  ceeded  beyond  my  hope  in  reproducing  the  pecu- 
>  liar  arch  charm  of  the  expression  and  the  dainty 
;  bloom  of  the  pcachlike  cheeks  and  rosy  lips, 
i  The  masquerade -ball  took  place  over  half  a 
;  century  ago.  If  Lady  Manistry  is  still  living,  Bhe 
|  must  be  seventy  years  old.  I  can  hardly  realise 
;  it,  as  I  look  upon  her  pictured  face  in  its  unfading 
,  loveliness  and  eternal  youth. 

’  October  5th.  A  very  strange  incident  has  just 
j  now  occurred,  which  has  decidedly  troubled  the 
j  monotony  of  my  existence  at  Herpnsmere,  nor 
!  can  I  very  well  comprehend  its  entire  meaning, 
j  Yesterday  I  had  toiled  all  day  at  a  copy  of  a 
j  beautiful  ftill-length  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
5  nolds,  so,  to  refresh  my  eyes  by  a  change  of  work, 

|  X  brought  out  this  morning  my  unfinished  copy 

!of  Caban  el's  ••  Francesca  and  Paolo,”  now  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris.  It  represents  the 
,  youthful  pair  just  alter  the  revengeful  Lanciotto 
!  has  slain  them  both.  Francesca  has  sunk  lifeless 
S  on  the  low  long  couch  on  which  she  was  seated, 
j  while  Paolo  has  fallen  prone  upon  the  ground  at 
‘  her  feet,  and  the  cruel  face  of  the  murderer  is 
j  seen  peering  forth  with  its  grin  of  gratified 
1  vengeance  from  behind  the  arras.  It  is  a  great 
i  work,  the  drawing  faultless  and  the  composition 
;  and  technique  equally  admirable.  I  had  nearly 
'  completed  this  copy,  which  is  in  a  reduced  size, 

'  before  leaving  Paris,  and  had  brought  it  with  me 
*  by  mistake,  linving  packed  it  up  among  a  lot  of 
untouched  canvases.  So,  this  morning.  I  got  it 
out  and  placed  it  on  my  easel,  and,  whilst  elabo- 
’  rating  the  folds  of  Francesca's  robe,  was  admiring 
for  the  fiftieth  time  the  wonderful  foreshortening 
*  of  Paolo's  prostrate  form,  when  I  suddenly  found 
l  that  a  particular  tube  of  color  was  wanting.  I 
•  went  in  search  of  it,  and,  on  my  return,  1  per- 
j  ceivcd  to  my  great  surprise  that  the  seat  before 
1  my  easel  had  been  usurped  by  a  most  extraordi- 
S  nary-looking  figure.  Was  it  a  mummy  or  was  it  • 
)  a  man?  was  the  first  idea  that  glanced  through 
;  my  brain  when  I  caught  sight  of  the  intruder. 

!  An  old,  old  man,  wrapped  in  a  long  dressing- 
;  gown  of  green  relvet  bordered  with  fur,  with  a 
J  black  velvet  skull-cap  pulled  low  upon  his  brow ; 

•  so  that,  between  the  cap  and  the  fur  collar  of 
;  the  robe,  there  was  nothing  visible  save  a  pair 
1  of  small  piercing  black  eyes  set  in  a  thousand 
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yellow  wrinkles.  Long  skinny  claw-like  bands  j  grand  state-funeral  is,  in  the  English  provinces  I 
protruded  from  the  sleeves  of  the  dressing-gown,  j  The  crowd  of  persons  present,  the  long  line  of 
and  he  was  shaking  them  up  and  down  as  if  in  j  carriages,  the  elaborate  collation  that  U  served 
pain,  and  mumbling  to  himself  in  a  rapid  inar-  j  to  the  friends  and  relatives  on  the  return  from 
ticulate  tone,  gating  at  the  picture  all  the  while.  i  the  interment,  aud  the  consumption  of  which 
1  realised,  as  soon  as  the  first  shock  of  my  amase-  t  fills  up  the  entire  afternoon,  are  all  elements 
ment  was  past,  that  this  strange  intruder  could  |  in  a  most  imposing  pageant.  Naturally,  there 
be  no  other  than  the  ninety-year-old  occupant  and  |  was  no  vejy  poignant  grief  to  be  felt  at  the 
owner  of  Heronsmere — Sir  Stephen  Manistry.  j  demise  of  a  man  who  bad  outlived  his  own 
He  looked  around,  at  the  sound  of  my  step  j  intellect  and  bodily  vigor  for  so  many  years, 
on  the  polished  floor,  and,  on  catching  sight  of  i  In  fact,  his  death  removes  an  obstacle  to  the 
me,  he  got  out  of  the  chair  with  wonderful  j  execution  of  many  plans  that  Sir  Itichard 
agility  for  one  so  old.  1  had  my  palette  and  >  has  long  been  anxious  to  carry  into  effect,  the 
mahl-etick  still  in  my  band,  so  he  accosted  me  j  chief  of  which  are  the  entire  remodeling  anti 
at  once  as  the  painter  who  had  intruded  upon  \  refitting  of  Heronsmere,  so  os  to  chango  it  into 
the  seclusion  of  the  portrait-gallery.  But  Ija  pleasant  country -residence  for  the  family, 
could  not  account  for  the  violent  excitement  j  He  telle  me  that  he  means  to  have  the  work 
under  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  be  laboring.  \  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

His  thin  weak  voice  positively  rose  to  a  scream,  $  October  25th.  Never,  so  long  as  1  live,  shall 
as  be  cried :  t  i  I  forget  the  events  of  yesterday  I  ■ 

••  It  was  you,  then,  that  painted  this  picture?  i  Immediately  after  breakfast,  Harold  proposed 
And  how  did  you  know  about  it?  Only  the  j  that  we  should  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
negroes  knew.  They  watched  me  all  the  time,  (  the  west  wing. 

and  all  the  next  day,  when  I  was  washing  the  j  I  consented  gladly.  So  Harold  armed  himself 
stains  off  the  floor.  But  they  never  speak —  j  with  a  mighty  buneh  of  keys,  and.  we  started  on 
at  least,  never  to  me.  Did  they  speak  to  you,  '  our  research.  I  pass  over  our  discoveries  of 
and  tell  you  the  story  ?  But  you  have  got  tho  ‘  quaint  old  ftirniture  and  china,  faded  tapestry, 
dresses  wrong  :  hers  was  pink  and  silver,  and  -  and  discolored  pictures.  But,  at  last,  we  entered 
he  wore  a  black  satin  domino,  and  1 — I — "  ■  An  apartment  more  spacious  than  any  we  had 

And  then  the  old  creature  broke  down  com- '  yet  visited,  and  Harold,  unbarring  and  throw- 
pletely  in  something  like  a  fit  of  screaming  ’  ing  back  one  of  the  massive  window-shutters, 
hysterics,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  allcndants  |  announced : 

— from  whom,  as  I  afterward  learned,  he  had  !  "And  this,  Walter,  is  the  garden-room.” 
slipped  away  when  they  thought  he  was  asleep —  :  I  looked  around  with  keen  interest.  There 
came  in  and  took  charge  of  him,  and  literally  .  was  nothing  distinctive  or  characteristic  about 
car  rim  1  him  off,  still  weeping  and  shrieking  and  j  the  furniture,  whieh  was  all  in  the  formal  style 
wringing  his  hands  like  a  lunatic.  Of  course,  of  half  a  century  ago.  Some  pretty  delicate 
one  ought  never  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pastels  of  the  eighteenth  century  hung  upon  the 
maundering  of  a  feeble  old  man  in  bis  dotage.  S  walls,  charming  if  somewhat  affected  female  heads, 
but  some  of  his  pli rases  recur  persistently  to  my  j  representing  the  ••  Four  Seasons."  The  fatuous 
memory.  chimneypiece  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 

••  Only  the  negroes  knew."  What  did  the  !  the  rest  of  the  fittings  of  the  room.  The  wide 
negroes  know,  and  who  are  they,  I  wonder?  slab  of  white  marble  that  formed  the  shelf  was 
I  have  never  seen  a  negro  nor  heard  of  one,  ;  upheld  at  either  end  by  the  figure  of  a  Moor, 
at  Heronsmere.  J  whose  turban,  jacket,  and  short  trousers  were 

October  7th.  Sir  Stephen  is,  I  hear,  very  ill.  i  in  white  marble,  while  the  face,  neck,  and  bare 
Something  like  a  paralytic  stroke  succeeded  to  !  arms  and  legs  were  composed  of  highly-polished 
the  violent  attack  of  nervous  excitement  that  j  black  stone  so  smooth  and  lustrous  anil  flawless 
seized  upon  him  in  the  picture-gallery.  j  that  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  enameled. 

October  9th.  Old  Sir  Stephen  died  last  f  The  eyes  were  actually  in  enamel,  and  looked 
night.  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  this  day  week.  !  singularly  bright  and  lifelike.  As  soon  as  I  re* 
My  friend  Harold  and  his  father,  the  latter  now  <  garded  these  figures,  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
Sir  Richard  Manistry,  will  arrive  to-morrow,  'similar  statues  that  I  bad  seen  on  the  tomb  of 
Harold  writes  me  word  that  I  must  not  think  >  one  of  the  Doges  in  a  church  in  Venice,  the 
of  quitting  Heronsmere  for  another  month,  at  •  words  of  Sir  Stephen  recurred  to  my  mind: 
the  very  least.  j  “  Only  the  negroes  knew.”  Were  these  the 

October  16th.  What  a  magnificent  affair  a  \  negroes  of  which  he  spoke?  And  why  did  my 


picture  of  “Francesca  and  Paolo’’  recall  the 
secret  that  they  knew  to  hia  mind  T 
i  “  Jolly  old  fellows,  are  they  not,  those  two 
blackamoors?"  Baid  Harold,  coming  to  my  side. 
{‘And  wiiat  a  huge  fireplace !  It  would  take  a 
cord  of  wood  to  make  a  decent  blase  in  it.  No 
wonder  old  Sir  Stephen  never  would  have  any 
fire  lighted  here.  I  say,  Walter — let  us  take  ' 
a  look  up  this  big  chimney." 

Without  any  trouble,  we  made  our  way  into 
the  cold  scrupulously  clean  fireplace,  on  whose 
hearth  for  over  half  a  century  no  flame  had  ever 
been  kindled ;  and,  looking  up,  we  uttered 
a  simultaneous  exclamation  of  surprise:  for, 
right  above  our  heads,  fitted  scientifically  into 
the  brickwork,  was  an  iron  door.  Harold  was 
at  once  intensely  interested  in  the  discovery. 

“  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  old  hiding-places 
Contrived  in  the  wall,  that  one  reads  altout  in 
history,”  he  said.  "Do  you  remember  the  Gun¬ 
powder-Plot  and  the  two  conspirators  that  wero 
found  hidden  in  just  such  a  place?  Here:  reach 
me  one  of  those  high  chairs,  and  I'll  see  if  we 
Cannot  foroe  the  door  open." 

•  The  door  was  secured  by  a  massive  lock,  and 
a  bolt  shot  across  the  outside  seemed,  at  first, 
to  defy  our  efforts.  But  the  crumbling  mortar. 
Aecaycd  by  damp  and  by  the  passage  of  years, 
fielded  at  last,  just  as  Harold  was  going  to 
summon  some  of  the  servants  to  his  aid.  With 
groat  creaking  of  rusty  hinges,  the  door  swung 
slowly  open,  revealing  a  small  chamber — or, 
rather,  closet  —  cunningly  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  receiving  light  and 
•cntilntion  by  narrow  slits  in  the  exterior 
masonry,  which  must  have  been  absolutely 
invisible  from  the  outside.  And  there,  on  the 
Boor,  lay  two  shapeless  masses,  which  Harold 
look,  in  the  dim  light,  to  be  two  bundles  of  old 
clothes,  and  on  which  be  proceeded  to  lay 
hands,  recoiling  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"They  are  human  beings — mummies!"  he 
cried.  “How  on  earth  did  they  ever  come  ; 


Though  withered  and  dried  nearly  out  of  all 
eemblanoe  to  humanity,  it  waa  imposaible  to  mis¬ 
take  the  nature  of  the  two  hideous  images  that 
we  had  discovered :  the  remains  were  those  of  a 
man  and  of  a  woman.  The  first,  olad  in  antiquated 
moth-eaten  garments  of  the  fashion  of  half  a 
century  ago,  was  enveloped  in  rotting  folds  of 
black  satin.  A  gaping  orifioe  in  the  shriveled 
throat  showed  how  life  had  been  extinguished  in 
the  stalwart  frame.  The  other  form  was  lying 
close  beeide,  the  long  black  curled  tresses  falling 
in  ghastly  mockery  about  the  dried  blackened 
;  skull.  The  faded  silk  and  satin  of  the  dress 
were  discolored  with  huge  brownish  patches, 
the  stains  lying  broadest  around  a  small  round 
hole  in  the  left  side  of  the  bodice. 

“Slabbed  to  the  heart!"  whispered  Harold, 
breathless  with  horror.  "There  has  been  mur¬ 
der  done  here,  in  bygone  years.  Look  at  this." 
And  he  disentangled  from  amongst  the  fragments 
of  silk  aud  satin  the  diamond-studded  hilt  of 
q  rapier,  whose  slender  blade,  eaten  away  with 
rust,  dropped  in  pieces  to  the  ground. 

We  bore  the  poor  dried  figures  reverently  frjm 
their  hiding-place.  And,  amid  the  rags  of  the 
woman's  garments,  we  found  a  chain  and  brace- 
lets  and  a  great  splendid  brooch  of  emeralds 
[  and  rubies  and  diamonds,  the  gift  of  the  Kegent 
I  to  the  grandmother  of  Cecils  de  Laurons. 

We  had  solved  the  mystery  of  Lady  Manistry’s 
fate.  Evidently,  she  had  met  Captain  St.  Maur 
in  the  garden -room  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 

■  had  been  tracked,  and  both  she  and  the  captain 
slain  by  Sir  Stephen  in  an  outburst  of  jealous 
fury.  Perhaps  the  poor  lady  was  indeed  plan¬ 
ning  an  elopement  with  the  captain.  Perhaps 
they  were  both  guiltless,  and  had  only  met,  that 
evening,  to  exchange  a  last  farewell. 

1  like  to  fancy  this  last  supposition  the  true 
one,  nnd  that  the  lovely  creature  who  smiles  upon 
me  in  my  studio,  from  my  copy  of  the  Lawrence 
portrait,  was  as  good  as  she  was  fair — a  second 
Desdemoun,  unjustly  slain  by  a  baser  aud  more 
cruel  Othello. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

“  I  bavr  already  made  my  decision,  air,"  said 
Agnes.  “  I  will  become  Pierre  Olivier's  wife,  j 
But,  when  you  say  that  I  shall,  for  this  reason,  ‘ 
become  dead  to  all  my  family,  I  deny  that  such  j 
an  event  can  be  possible." 

She  rested  one  hand  on  Rhode's  arm  as  the 
last  sentence  was  uttered. 

“  Nothing  but  death  itself,  Agnes,”  cried  J 
Rhode,  “  could  ever  make  you  dead  to  me."  J 

“  Nor  to  me  1"  declared  Ogdon.  He  walked  < 
placidly  and  proudly  forward,  as  he  spoke,  and  < 
stood  at  Agnes' 8  other  side. 

A  great  sh  udder  passed  through  Paul  Van  Duzer 
then,  and  he  clenched  both  his  hands.  Ashy  pale  \ 
though  his  face  had  lately  been,  a  change  now  j 
swept  over  it  which  was  not  that  of  pallor.  Ilis 
wife  saw  it ;  it  repelled  her  for  a  fleeting  second  ' 
or  two,  like  something  as  balefully  unfamiliar  as 
would  have  been  some  sign  of  deathly  premature  i 
decay.  She  saw  him  raise  one  hand — the  right  j 
hand — as  he  moved  toward  his  son. 

“Paul!"  she  screamed,  hurling  herself  upon  I 
him.  But,  even  while  she  clung  to  him  and  tried  < 
to  drag  his  arm  downward,  he  struck  Ogden.  I 

The  blow  fell  on  the  lad’s  temple.  He  stag-  j 
gered  for  an  instant,  and  his  eyelids  quivered ;  j 
but  they  did  not  close,  and.  while  both  his  ' 
mother's  arms  were  being  flung  about  his  neck,  ; 
he  was  already  saying  to  her : 

“  Don't,  mother ! — he  may  hurt  you.  Pray  j 
don't  risk  it,’’ mother." 

The  utter  self-forgetfulness  of  those  few  quick  ( 
sentences  pierced  t.o  the  very  soul  the  mother  ; 
who  heard  them.  In  another  instant,  she  had  1 
veered  round,  facing  her  husband. 

“  Paul !  he  is  as  much  mine  as  yours  I  He  Is  1 
more  mine,  for  1  am  his  mother.  And  I  forbid 
you  to  touch  him  again  !" 

Her  attitude  was  one  of  truly  splendid  ' 
command.  Those  who  had  always  admired  her  ! 
of  old  for  majesty  and  •■presence”  would  have 
been  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  her  now. 
And  yet  they  would  have  seen  her  in  a  mood  of ' 

her  whole  life.  As  lie^  hiJhnnd.  with  darkly 
furious  face,  strode  from  the  room,  she  hurst 


Her  children  gathered  about  her  in  mute  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  so  strange.  They  had  never  seen 
her  weep  before. 

Her  whole  nature  seemed  changed  from  that 
hour.  Love,  motherhood,  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
scended  upon  her  spirit  in  sacred  softening 
revelation.  The  impulse  that  made  her  dart 
forward  to  shield  her  boy  had  been  like  the  stroke 
of  some  ice-shattering  hatchet.  She  looked  upon 
her  own  austerity,  frigidity,  repulsion,  assumed 
grandeur  of  superiority  over  her  offspring,  all  os 
though  they  were  garments  once  worn,  but  now 
entirely  cast  aside! 

That  afternoon,  while  her  husband  remained 
locked  within  his  library  upstairs,  she  held  a 
long  and  deeply  earnest  talk  with  Agnes.  The 
'result  was  an  interview,  on  the  following  day. 
with  Pierre  Olivier  himself.  And  then,  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  Mrs.  Van  Duzer  sought  her 
husband.  He  had  not  spoken  to  her  since  she 
had  interfered  botween  himself  and  Ogden.  All 
his  meals  had  been  served  to  him  separately. 
She  knew  very  well  that  he  connidered  himself 
to  have  been  grievously  wronged  by  her  own 
behavior,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
notice  her  until  she  made  him  some  sort  of 
amends. 

But  she  bad  no  amends  to  offer.  She  came  to 
him  with  a  feeling  absolutely  changed  from  all 
that  had  ever  existed  between  them.  He  stared 
at  her  when  she  first  began  to  speak,  as  if  he 
were  doubtful  of  her  true  sanity.  And  at  lost  he 

“  Do  you  positively  mean  that  you  approve 
Agnes's  marriage?"’ 

“  I  would  prefer,  Paul,"  she  answered,  “  that 
our  daughter  should  marry  someone  whose 
parentage  and  position  are  known  to  us.  But 
this  gentleman  is  of  excellent  birth,  as  far  us  I  can 
learn,  and.  although  a  foreigner — " 

'•  Enough,"  he  broke  in.  He  wok  sonrehing 
her  face  as  though  anxious  to  find  there  some¬ 
thing  that  he  hnd  missed.  “  What  is  this 
change?”  he  questioned. 

“  Change  ?”  she  repented. 

••  Yes.  You  are  somehow  not  as  yon  were. 
Lvdia.  Your  very  voice  is  different.  What  does 
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She  went  toward  him  and  strove  to  take  his 
hand ;  but  he  repulsed  her,  with  a  savage  frown. 
And.  as  be  did  so,  he  saw  the  tears  glittering  in 
her  eyes. 

“Tears?”  he  murmured.  He  had  never 
before  connected  her  with  any  such  weakness. 
To  behold  it  in  her  now  was  a  source  of  amaze- 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  unsteadily.  “  We  have  been 
too  severe  with  our  children,  Paul.  Agnee  loves 
this  man.  Remember  what  that  means.  And 
let  me  tell  you  more  about  him.  He  has  no 
money,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  willing  to  work — 
willing  to  support  Agnes.  And  she  must  marry 
him.  If  she  does  not,  Paul,  it  may  kill  her !” 

"And  you  talk  to  me  like  this— you  ?” 

“  Oh.  Paul,  1  merely  talk  from  my  heart. 
There  is  no  use  in  trampling  upon  the  very 
dearest  needs  of  human  nature.” 

But  her  converse  with  him  was  worse  than 
fruitless.  He  grew  more  and  more  astonished  as 
she  sought  to  plead  with  him.  ‘  She  left  him, 
that  evening,  with  the  growing  oonviotion  that 
her  own  mental  and  spiritual  change  bad  put 
between  himself  and  her  a  new  and  bitter ! 
chasm  of  difference. 

A  few  days  later,  Agnes  left  the  house,  anti  : 
was  quietly  married  to  Pierre  Olivier.  She  did 
not  return  home  after  the  ceremony,  at  which  5 
her  mother,  Ogden,  and  Rhoda  were  also  present,  t 
Pierre  was  still  drawing  his  salary  from  the  i 
school;  and  living,  in  those  early  New  York! 
days,  ranked  as  something  almost  absurdly ! 
inexpensive,  beside  the  same  process  now.  \ 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Van  Dozer  had  promised  , 
secretly  to  aid  the  young  couple,  out  of  her 
own  purse.  It  was  a  purse,  however,  filled  by 
no  private  individual  income ;  for  all  that  the 
lady  had,  her  husband  gave  her.  The  stately 
beauty,  held  by  so  many  to  be  of  such  a  cold 
and  loveless  type,  was  the  only  dowry  that  she 
had  brought  bim  as  Lydia  Van  Vechten. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Paul  Van  Duzer's 
wife  witnessed  her  daughter's  marriage  without 
inward  discomfiture  and  pain.  Even  after  the 
frozen  river  has  been  melted  beneath  the  sweet 
rigor  of  sunshine,  we  see  the  big  ice-blocks 
floating  in  it  here  and  there.  AH  of  Lydia  Van 
Duzer’s  prejudice  and  ambition  had  by  no  means 
perished.  She  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  | 
see  Agnes  become  the  wife  of  one  who  belonged  ; 
amid  the  girl’s  native  surroundings.  Then,  too,  5 
the  profession  of  Olivier  was  Odious  to  her,  as  it  j 
so  ludicrously  is  to  many  educated  among  the  i 
bigotries  of  caste.  But  all  such  real  distress  i 
made  sacrifice  and  expiation  more  vivid  a  | 
demand,  and  she  had  become — as,  alas,  so  rarely  ; 
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1  happens,  even  in  cases  of  true  remorse — a  peni¬ 
tent  prepared  to  shirk  no  pain  of  atonement. 

|  All  this  time,  her  husband  had  gone  to  his 
<  office,  at  the  river’s  edge,  in  Water  Street,  every 
;  day,  though  he  had  failed  to  return  for  dinner 
;  at  one  o'clock,  as  before  hod  been  liis  invariable 
;  custom.  For  some  time  past,  he  had  dined  at  a 
!  restaurant,  and  this  unprecedented  performance 

(filled  all  Bowling-Green  with  dismay.  Gossip 
raged  as  to  the  “trouble”  between  Paul  Van 
(  Duzer  and  bis  family.  Or  was  it  only  between 
'  himself  and  wife?  Or  had  that  handsome 
young  Frenchman  anything  to  do  with  the 
affair?  Then  had  burst,  so  to  speak,  the  bomb- 
i  shell  of  Agnes’s  marriage,  proving  about  as 
|  important  an  event  to  all  the  astounded  recipi- 
<  cnts  of  auoh  intelligence  as  would  be  to-day  the 
;■  arrest  of  some  municipal  swindler,  or  perhaps 
i  the  assassination  of  some  prominent  law-maker, 
j  But,  before  the  news  of  Agnes's  marriage 
became  public,  Mrs.  Van  Duzer  was  foroed  to 
|  let  it  transpire  elsewhere.  The  ordeal  of  telling 
her  husband  was  almost  a  torture  to  her ;  and 
yet,  at  last,  she  determinedly  faced  it. 

lie  thought,  when  she  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  library,  that  she  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  his  pardon.  But  with  how  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  a  molivo  hud  sho  really  cornel  lie  grew 
white  to  tho  lips  as  his  wife  at  length  said : 

••  Paul,  1  havo  felt  that  Agnes's  life  would  he 
made  forever  miserable — that,  possibly,  it  might 
soon  be  forever  ended,  if — ” 

She  paused,  and,  after  he  had  watched  her  for 
a  little  while  with  eyes  where  Inquiry  and  some 
sort  of  suppressed  dread  seemed  to  meet,  he 
slowly  answered  her : 

“  Well,  why  do  you  hesitate?  If  what?” 

“  If  our  daughter  did  not  marry  the  man, 
Pierre  Olivier,  whom  she  so  deeply  loved.” 

There  was  more  silence,  and  then  he  said : 
“  You  speak  in  the  past  tense,  Lydia.  What  am 
I  to  understand  by  that  ?” 

The  question,  as  it  were,  gave  her  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  “  You  may  understand,  Paul,  what  I  fear 
that  you  will  pronounce  the  worst — but  yet  what 
I  hope  with  all  my  soul,  as  indeed  I  oan't  help 
now  believing,  wiU  turn  out  for  Agnes  the  best. 
Yes,  Paul,  she  is  married.  She  was  married  this 
afternoon;  to  Pierre  Olivier.” 

The  tremulous-voiced  lady  would  have  said 
more,  but  he  brushed  past  her  with  a  horrible 
shuddering  cry  and  went  to  his  bed-room,  locking 
himself  in,  and  remaining  there  for  several 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  letter  was 
put  into  Mrs.  Van  Duzer's  hands  by  one  of  i  the 
servants.  She  read  it  with  a  sinking  heart.  It 
was  from  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Hi  did  not  merely  cast  off  bis  daughter  Agnes 
forever — be  declared  that  it  was  doubtful  if  be 
would  ever  again  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  his  wife  and  his  remaining  children.  The 
wrung  committed  against  him  he  held  to  be 
unspeakable,  unpardonable.  There  were  people 
living  in  New  York  thirty  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  who  still  remembered  what  went  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Bowling -Green  scandal."  Mer¬ 
chants,  who  met  of  a  morning  along  the  river- 
fronting  streets  or  in  their  dingy  ledger-strewed 
offices,  would  forget  to  consult  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  sugar  or  coffee,  and  ask  for  the  latest 
intelligence  concerning  Paul  Van  Duser  and  his 
family.  Hot  sides  were  taken  among  the  little 
community  so  keenly  interested,  and  in  this  way 
old  feuds  were  reawakened,  old  grudges  revived. 
Paul  Van  Duser  was  in  turn  a  martyr  and  a  vil¬ 
lain  ;  his  child,  Agnes,  was  now  a  persecuted 
saint  and  now  a  deplorable  ingrate.  But,  mean, 
while,  the  sombre  tragedy  of  estrangement  had 
fulfilled  itself.  Van  Duier  took  apartments  away 
from  his  family,  in  a  small  side-street,  sending 
bis  wife  a  certain  weekly  sum  of  money — and  by 
no  means  a  large  one — for  the  support  of  the 
household.  So  open  had  been  the  rupture,  that 
concealment  on  his  wife's  part  was  impossible. 
He  permitted  none  of  bis  acquaintances  even  to 
mention  the  wretched  matter  in  bis  hearing. 
He  attended  to  his  commercial  affairs  as  regularly 
as  he  had  before  done.  But  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that,  until  some  sort  of  con¬ 
cession  should  be  offered  him,  he  would  never 
again  cross  his  own  threshold. 

What  was  this  required  concession  ?  Or  was 
there  any  concession  whatever  implied  or  still 
more  remotely  demanded  ?  Mrs.  Van  Duier,  for 
days  and  days,  pondered  that  question.  All  her 
old  pride  had  vanished.  She  was  willing  to 
bring  her  husband  back  to  the  home  which  he 
had  deserted,  by  almost  any  means,  howsoever 
self-humiliating,  which  it  might  lie  within  her 
power  to  employ. 

And  at  last  the  means  came.  One  evening, 
just  before  nightfall,  a  figure  appeared  at  the 
doorway  of  Paul  Van  Duier's  new  residence.  It 
was  that  of  his  wife.  She  rang  the  bell,  was 
admitted,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Van  Duser. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  received  her  in  an  upstairs 
apartment.  His  face,  as  he  looked  at  her,  was 
stonily  grim. 

“Paul,"  she  said,  breaking  the  silence  which 
had  ensued  upon  her  entrance,  “  I  have  come  to 
ask  that  you  will  return  home." 

She  waited  for  bis  answer.  He  had  turned  ; 
his  book  upon  her,  and  was  staring  at  a  portrait ; 


which  hung  on  the  wall  just  opposite  him.  This 
was  the  sole  reminder  of  his  past  residence  in  the 
house  at  Bowling-Oreen  ;  be  had  caused  it  to  be  re¬ 
moved  thence  when  he  himself  deserted  the  man¬ 
sion.  It  was  a  portrait  of  his  father,  execrably 
painted,  as  nearly  all  the  old  American  portraits 
were,  and  its  visage,  looming  over  the  highest  of 
high  stocks,  was  molded  in  even  sterner  lines 
than  that  of  the  living  man  below  it. 

A  look  of  despair  crossed  Mrs.  Van  Duxer's 
face  aa  she  perceived  that  he  meant  to  treat  her 
question  with  the  scorn  of  silence.  And  yet  she 
determined  to  repeat  the  inquiiy,  before  making 
that  announcement  in  whose  mournful  efficacy 
now  seemed  to  lie  her  sole  hope.  When  she  had 
once  again  addressed  him,  Van  Duser  slowly 
turned  and  looked  at  her. 

“Return  home?"  be  now  said,  with  a  voice 
bitter  and  freexing.  "Where,  then,  is  my 

“  You  know,  Paul,"  she  faltered. 

“  1  know?  Yes,  you  are  right,  in  one  sense. 
I  do  know  what  you  would  call  my  home,  Lydia 
Van  Duser.  A  house  in  which  I  haves  wife  who 
plots  against  .my  peace,  and  children  who  defy 
my  authority," 

“  Ogden  and  Rhode  loved  Agnes  so  well  that 
they  could  not — " 

He  waved  his  hand  irately.  “I  forbid  you  to 
mention  their  names,"  he  said. 

“  But  1  must  mention  at  least  one  of  their 
names,"  she  replied.  "  Ogden  is — " 

He  walked  toward  the  door.  As  his  hand 
clutched  its  knob,  preparatory  to  what  would 
have  boen  a  most  enraged  exit,  he  stood  quite 
still.  He  was  the  picturo  of  fierce  wrath  and  of 
the  rebuke  that  springs  from  a  fiery  sense  of 
personal  wrong. 

“  You  have  already  driven  me  out  of  my  own 
house,"  be  cried,  “  by  your  unwifely  behavior. 
You  will  now  have  the  satisliaction  of  driving  me 
from  your  presence,  after  thrusting  yourself 
upon  me  here,  in  the  seclusion  I've  chosen.  I 
don't  know  how  muoh  further  your  disrespect, 
your  insults,  will  go.  Perhaps  it  is  your  object, 
madam,  to  make  me  leave  the  very  city  itself." 

Mrs.  Van  Duxer  gave  an  exasperated  sigh. 
“Do  you  call  it  insult,"  she  cried,  “forme  to 
come  here  and  tell  you  that  your  son  Ogden  is 
probably  dying?" 

He  obanged  color  a  little,  but  Lite  intelligence 
given  him  thus  abruptly  did  not  seem  to  lessen 
his  displeasure.  Still,  deep  down  in  bis  self- 
oontradictory,  stubborn,  unfortunate  nature,  was 
buried  a  great  love  for  his  son.  Ogden,  with 
his  fine  gifts  of  mind  and  person,  had  long  been 
the  secret  pride  and  joy  of  his  father. 
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“  If  that  is  the  case,"  he  said,  harshly,  “you  i  I  remember  that,  in  the  old  days,  you  now  and 
come  at  a  late  hour  to  tell  me  of  it,”  S  then  spoke  it ;  and,  for  myself.  1  realize  that  I 

“  Do  you  mean  that  1  ought  to  hare  let  you  j  used  to  speak  it — far,  far  too  seldom.  Perhaps 
know  when  he  first  grew  ill?”  murmured  Mrs.  i  there  is  still  a  chance  for  Ogden — for  our  son. 
Van  Duier,  who  fancied  that  she  perceived  a  ■  Don’t  let  us  despair.  Come  to  him — come  to  his 
relenting  sign  in  these  latter  words.  “  But  ah,  ;  bedside — come  with  me.” 

Paul,  it  was  so  fearfully  sudden  to  me !  Not  to  1  He  let  her  put  her  arms  about  him,  now ;  he 
him !  The  poor  boy  had  been  struggling  against  j  even,  in  a  certain  fashion,  returned  her  embrace ; 
pain  and  wretchedness  for  days,  and  had  never  <  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  she  had  not  yet 
let  any  of  us  do  more  than  suspect  that  he  was  !  sued  to  him  for  bis  august  pardon.  The  news 
unwell.  And  then,  at  last,  he  was  forced  to  regarding  Ogden  had  set  all  his  nerves  tingling 
tell  us.  It — it  was  his  head,  Paul.  He  fainted  j  with  a  pain  in  which  horror  held  no  slight  share, 
yesterday,  and  now  there  is  a  raging  brain-fever  j  "Bet  us  go,”  be  soon  said  to  his  wife  ;  and  pres¬ 
and  delirium.  I  ought  not  to  have  left  him  ;  but  1  ently  they  were  walking  arm-in-arm  together 
Rhoda  and  the  doctors  are  with  him,  and  I  through  the  small  starlit  city  toward  the  house 
slipped  away  because  I — I  felt  that  I  must  tell  j  in  Bowling-Oreen. 

you.  I  tried  not  to  let  the  doctors  even  suspect  j  Ogden  did  not  know  his  father  for  days.  His 
the  truth  ;  and  yet,  from  something  Dr.  Forsythe.)  illness  was  a  cerebral  congestion,  brought  about 
said  this  morning.  I  fear  he  did  not  believe  me  |  by  the  lesion  which  bis  temple  had  sustained, 
that  Ogden's  trouble  was  the— the  result  of  an  1  Gradual  at  first,  and  quite  without  the  benefit  of 
accident.”  t  any  applied  remedy,  it  began  to  increase  with  a 

Van  Duier  gave  a  sudden  start.  “  The  result  j  terrible  haste,  until  the  poor  youth  had  not  only 
of  an  accident  ?”  be  repeated.  "  What  do  you  >  lost  consciousness,  but  lay  at  the  very  threshold 

mean  ?  Did  you  say  that  the  boy  had  injured  j  of  death  as  well. 

his  head?”  j  Paul  Van  Duier,  watching  with  an  almost 

“  Yes."  |  sleepless  vigilance  at  his  boy's  bedside,  was  the 

“  You  told  the  doctors  this?”  j  first  to  detect  a  hopeful  sign  of  recovery.  It  was 

"Yes.”  •  1  a  very  vague  sign,  but  soon  the  physicians'  judg- 

“And  why?"  It  looked  as  if  Van  Duier  were  mont  corresponded  with  his  own  lialf-instinctive 
forgetting  his  past  impressive  indignation  with  j  decision.  Yea,  it  was  finally  agreed,  Ogden 
singular  speed.  1  would  live.  The  joy  his  father  felt  could  not  be 

“  Because,  Paul,  I  did  not  want  the  real  cause  j  concealed.  It  beautified  his  rugged  face  as  he  sat 
of  his  sickness  to  be  known."  j  gazing  upon  that  of  bis  son.  He  had  frequently 

“The  real  cause?"  j  the  expression  of  a  man  whom  some  nightmare 

She  gave  several  quick  nods  of  the  head.  “Yes.  j  of  trouble  has  at  last  mercifully  deserted— of 
It  was  the  blow  you  gave  Ogden,  that  day,  so  j  one,  indeed,  from  whom  the  very  shadow  of  a 
near  the  right  temple.  Oh,  yes,  Paul  1  Don’t  scaffold  has  withdrawn  itself, 
look  doubtful,  please.  It  is  true.  All  the  present  |  “He  is  so  softened,  mother,"  Rhoda  wliis- 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  that  alone.  Ogden  |  pered,  one  day,  “that  1  believe  we  could  induce 
himself  admitted  it  to  me,  just  before  he  grew  so  j  him  to  see  Agnes,  and  to  let  her  come  here.” 
violently  ill.  He  knew  too  well  it  was  true.”  j  “  I  almost  doubt  it,”  Mrs.  Van  Duier  said. 

“He  did?”  I  “ But  think,"  said  Rhoda.  "  He  was  furious 

Those  two  shert  words  came  from  Paul  Van  i  at  me ;  and  yet,  when  I  went  up  to  him  and  took 
Duier  in  a  dismayed  gasp.  He  staggered  away  j  hi*  hand  and  kissed  it,  the  fim  day  after  his 
from  the  door  and  sank  into  a  chair,  while  his  j  return  home,  why,  he — he  let  me  do  so.  Don’t 
wife  watched  the  horrified  look  that  bad  taken  j  you  remember,  mother  ?’’ 

possession  of  bis  face.  j  Poor  Rhoda  !  The  best  that  she  could  say  of 

“  Is  it  love,”  sjie  thought.  “  that  makes  him  j  her  father’s  humanity  and  clemency  was  really  a 
act  as  he  is  doing,  or  is  it  only  fear?”  j  most  convicting  accusation  against  them.  For 

The  next  instant,  bis  own  lips  seemed  to  j  this  iron  domestic  despot  to  have  let  her  kiss  his 
answer  her  silent  question.  j  hand  without  first  pouring  forth  entreaty  that 

“My  God  !”.be  was  murmuring.  “If  I — I —  •  he  would  forgive  the  sympathy  she  had  shown 
who  so  loved  that  boy — have  killed  him !”  'toward  her  unhappy  sister  was  to  Rhoda  a 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  before  Lydia  Van  ,  blessed  omen  of  his  future  leniency! 

Duier  had  rushed  toward  him.  “Oh,  Paul — my  j  “  As  for  Pierre,”  Rhoda  presently  continued, 
husband  !”  she  cried.  “  Thank  heaven  that  1“  I  don't  believe,  mother,  that  we  can  hope  very 
hear  that  word  ‘love’  fall  from  your  lips.  I —  i  greatly  in  that  direction." 
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“Hope?”  echoed  her  mother.  "You  might 
as  well  hope,  Rhoda,  to  bring  the  two  poles 
together,  as  Pierre  Olivier  and  the  father  of  her 
whom  he  has  married.  Do  you  know,' '  the  lady 
went  on,  earnestly,  "  it  was  only  last  evening  that 
I  bad  so  curious  a  proof  of  this  bitter  dislike?" 

“  A  proof,  mother  ?” 

“  Yes.  Your  father  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
lounge  in  the  little  room  adjoining  Ogden’s.  He 
was  very  tired  with  watching,  and  I  knew,  as 
I  passed  through  the  chamber,  that  his  sleep 
was  heavy.  But,  amid  the  loud  breathing,  it 
soon  Beemed  to  me  as  if  1  could  hear  certain  sen¬ 
tences.  I  stopped,  and,  almost  in  spite  of  myself, 
listened.  It  was  the  usual  jumble  of  the  person 
who  talks  in  sleep.  But  here  and  there  I  caught 
words  which  referred  to  Pierre  Olivier,  and 
which  were  fall  of  an  untold  enmity.” 

Nevertheless,  Rhoda  and  Mrs.  Van  Duier 
counseled  Agnes  to  make  an  effort  toward 
reconciliation  with  her  father,  and  to  leave  the 
question  of  his  ever  noticing  Pierre  wholly 
untouched  during  at  least  many  months  here¬ 
after.  A  most  propitious  time  for  such  an 
attempt  had  arrived.  When  fortune  befriends 
sovereigns,  their  subjects,  in  the  hour  of  their 
jubilee,  seek  favors  from  them.  It  was  very 
much  the  same  at  the  house  in  Bowling-Green. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Just  as  Paul  Van  Duzer  hod  desired,  his  own 
face  was  the  first  that  Ogden's  eyes  lighted  upon 
when  consciousness  returned  to  the  invalid. 
What  soon  afterward  passed  between  father  and 
son,  no  one  knew — unless,  during  the  days  of 
his  early  convalescence,  Ogden  may  have  whis¬ 
pered  certain  words  to  bis  mother  or  Rhoda. 
And  perhaps  the  sick  youth  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  meeting  that  afterward 
took  place  between  Agnes  and  her  father. 

She  was  waiting  for  him,  one  evening,  as  he 
ascended  into  his  library.  With  all  delicacy 
and  gentleness,  it  had  been  hinted  to  this 
strange  implacable  man  that  she  might  be  there, 
awaiting  his  kiss  of  pardon.  And  he  had  gone 
upstairs  and  met  her.  She  had  kissed  him,  and 
he  had  taken  her  hand  in  his.  This  slight  act 
seemed  to  cost  him  a  positive  struggle;  and, 
as  he  bowed  his  head  to  kiss  her  in  turn,  it  may 
have  been  that  he  remembered  some  promise  he 
had  made  Ogden,  who  still  lay  in  bed,  and  whose 
precious  life  the  least  undue  excitement  might 
once  more  fatally  endanger. 

But  now,  as  Van  Duzer  bent  down  to  touch 
with  bis  own  the  lips  of  his  daughter,  a  most  ; 
unforeseen  thing  happened :  from  being  almost 
bland  in  its  look,  bis  face  suddenly  become  both 


angry  and  sorrowful.  He  kissed  Agnes;  but, 
immediately  after  doing  so,  he  started  backward. 

“To  marry  like  that!”  broke  from  him,  in  a 
gruff  whisper.  “  To  marry  a  foreign  fellow — 
a  nobody — you,  my  eldest  girl!” 

And  then  Agnes  gave  a  liule  cry  of  alarm; 
for  her  father  appeared  like  one  beset  by  a  sharp 
vertigo,  and  nearly  fell  into  the  chair  whose 
back  he  clutched.  For  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
he  remained  in  something  between  a  stupor  and 
a  swoon.  It  chanced  to  be  the  hour  when  one 
of  Ogden's  physicians  had  called.  This  gentle¬ 
man  spoke  gravely  but  noncommittally  to  Mrs. 
Van  Duzer,  as  she  asked  him,  later,  whether  he 
thought  her  husband's  seizure  hod  resulted  from 
any  serious  cause.  "I  cannot  feel  quite  sure 
yet,"  the  physician  had  answered.  "  It  may  be — 
mind,  I  only  say  that  it  may  be — an  organic 
heart-trouble.  I  shall  hope,  if  your  husband  will 
permit,  to  make  a  more  careful  examination  at 
some  future  time.” 

But  Paul  Van  Duzer  would  permit  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  declared  himself  thoroughly 
well  on  tbo  following  day,  and  those  who  saw 
him  seated  at  Ogden’s  bedside  could  not  but 
fancy  that  the  favorable  symptoms  which  were 
so  rapidly  manifesting  themselves  in  his  son 'had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  father's  brightened 
and  seemingly  vigorous  condition.  For  a  space 
of  one  month  or  thereabout,  Van  Duzer  assidu¬ 
ously  devoted  himself  to  what  appeared  only 
a  silent  rqjoicing  over  the  alow  but  sure  recovery 
of  Ogden.  When  the  latter  could  take  bis  first 
carriage-drive,  it  was  with  glistening  eyes  that 
his  father  accompanied  him.  The  period  was 
now  late  spring,  and  mild  to  a  degree  for  which, 
at  that  season,  our  New  York  climate  has  never 
been  by  any  means  remarkable.  The  Van  Duzcrs 
had  never  kept  their  own  private  carriage.  I  am 
very  sure  that  not  a  single  family  in  New  .York 
did  so  until  a  good  many  years  inter.  The 
simplicity  of  living,  in  those  early  days,  would 
astonish  not  a  few  inheritors  of  just  such  names 
as  that  of  Van  Duzer.  But  a  carriage  could 
always  be  hired,  though  even  then  some  excuse 
like  that  of  illness  was  deemed,  as  in  the  present 
case,  a  necessary  defense  against  the  charge  of 
willful  extravagance. 

Repeatedly,  in  their  vehicle  thus  secured,  Van 
Duzer  and  his  polo  still  -  enfeebled  son  would 
take  long  pleasant  drives  out  beyond  the  city- 
limit.  Sometimes  they  would  go  quite  a  distance 
beyond  the  region  that  we  now  call  Canal  Street 
— then  a  place  of  open  fields,  with  a  kind  of 
'  canal  running  through  it,  from  which  the  present 
i  wholly  unsuggestive  name  has  been  derived. 
If  then,  during  one  of  these  drives,  they  could 
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have  witnessed  by  a  sort  of  gradual  and  gpeo- 
tacular  prevision  the  marvelous  future  growth  of 
the  city,  how  incredible  it  would  all  bare  seemed  I 
Great  cities,  though  they  do  not  spring  up  in  a 
night,  still  choose  their  localities  with  somewhat 
the  same  caprice  as  that  shown  by  l’ungi,  and  are 
far  from  always  being  found  where  we  would  most 
expect  to  meet  with  them.  But,  to  one  who  is 
dispassionately  observant,  it  must,  1  think,  seem 
doubtful  if  any  city  lias  ever  spread  a  vast  net¬ 
work  of  streets  and  structures  over  territory  at 
once  as  beautiful  and  as  salubrious  as  that  of 
our  river- verged  Manhattan.  The  loveliness 
of  the  island  must  have  been  a  hundredfold 
more  perceptible  to  Van  Duxer  and  bis  son.  all 
those  years  ago,  than  it  is  to  us  now :  for, 
through  the  leafy  arches  of  many  a  lane  or 
beyond  the  velvety  level  of  many  a  meadow, 
they  must  have  seen  the  Hudson  and  East  ltiver 
sparkling  where  now  neither  landscape  nor 
stream  is  visible. 

Ogden's  father  could  not  sufficiently  show  the 
depth  of  his  love,  his  gratitude,  his  penitence. 
He  neglected  his  commercial  affairs,  rarely  even 
appearing  at  his  office,  and  seeming  to  dread 
lest  some  influence  of  retardment  should  befall 
the  improving  health  of  his  boy,  were  he  away 
longer  than  an  hour  or  two  from  the  young 
invalid.  It  was  pathetic  lo  sap  the  unqualified 
devotion  which  he  paid  Ogden ;  occasionally,  if 
the  lad  were  weaker  than  usual,  he  would  raise 
in  his  own  arms  the  figure  so  thinned  by  illness 
and  bear  it  to  the  waiting  carriago.  No  tender 
service,  whether  menial  in  its  humility  or  only 
considerate  and  protective,  was  led  unperformed 
by  him.  But,  at  last,  Ogden  was  well  enough  to 
require  no  attention  whatever;  and  then  his 
father  began  to  speak  of  a  trip  to  Niagara.  A 
trip  to  Niagara  meant  a  great  deal,  in  those  days. 

“  Before  you  go,"  his  sister  Agnes  said  to 
Ogden,  "I  do  so  wish  that  father  could  be 
induced  to  shake  hands — -just  to  shake  hands, 
Ogden — with  my  Pierre.  Your  power  over  him, 
now,  seems  so  greet.” 

Ogden  appeared  to  muse  for  a  moment.  "  Dear 
Agnes,"  he  said,  presently,  taking  his  sister's 
hand,  "  I  will  use  that  power — if  I  can.” 

He  did  use  it.  At  first,  his  attempt  was  so 
utterly  futile  that  he  said  to  bis  mother : 

“  I  am  discouraged.  We  were  almost  a  happy 
home,  and  I  thought  to  make  us  completely  one. 
I  wanted  to  exert  what  persuasion  I  could  over 
felhcr,  os  regards  a  reconciliation  with  Pierre 
Olivier.  But,  for  the  first  time  since  my  illness 
has  brought  us  so  close  together,  he  has  treated 
me  brusquely  and  left  me  without  a  word  of 
reply." 


“  My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Duxer,  “his  preju¬ 
dice  is  unconquerable.  Its  roots  are  in  his  very 
life  itself.  I  fear  that  all  your  efforts  to  dislodge 
it  will  only  convince  you  more  and  more  of  this 
melaucboly  fact." 

But  Ogden  tried  again,  notwithstanding.  His 
father  came  to  him  almost  repentantly,  in  a  little 
whilo ;  and,  that  afternoon,  when  they  took  what 
proved  their  last  drive  together,  it  was  plain  to 
Ogden  that  he  might  resume  the  subject,  if  he  so 
desired.  On  the  morrow,  be  did  resume  it.  He 
had  been  fond  of  Pierre  Olivier  belore  his  sister's 
marriage  to  the  Frenchman,  as  we  know,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship  lent  him  a  fervor 
of  eloquence  which  was  perhaps  all  tho  stronger 
because  of  its  being  unconscious.  His  father  did 
not  once  interrupt  him.  A  little  later,  it  occurred 
to  Ogden  that  be  was  unwontedly  pale,  and  that 
his  eyes  wore  a  peculiar,  wandering,  distressed 
look  under  their  knitted  brows. 

That  evening.  Agnes  and  her  husband  came  to 
the  house  in  Dowling-Green.  Khoda  admitted 
them,  at  the  preconcerted  signal  of  a  little  tap 
on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Mr.  Van  Duxer  was 
upstairs,  in  the  library.  Presently,  Ogden  oatne 
down  and  joined  his  mother,  Agnes,  Khoda,  and 
Pierre,  in  the  parlor.  He  was  still  a  little  pale, 
and  wore  his  dressing-gown  in  the  house;  other¬ 
wise,  no  trace  of  the  invalid  was  revealed  by 
him. 

••  Father  will  see  Pierre  and  myself  in  the 
library,"  he  said. 

Agnes's  eyes  were  dancing.  "Oh,  I  am  so 
glad !"  she  exclaimed.  “  Now  we  shall  bo, 
iudeed,  a  united  family  once  more.”  She  gave 
her  mother  a  significant  look. 

“  My  dear,  I  understand  you,”  said  Mrs.  Van 

"What  do  you  understand!"  asked  Agnes, 
kissing  her. 

"That  I  have  found  out,  at  too  late  an  hour, 
the  joy  of  being  a  really  worthy  mother." 

You  have  always  been  a  worthy  mother,” 
said  Agnes,  with  a  second  kiss,  "and  now  you 
are  the  dearest  of  mothers." 

"Come,"  said  Ogden  to  Pierre,  meaningly; 
and  they  passed  upstairs  together. 

The  door  was  ajar.  Ogden  pushed  it  silently 
forward  and  entered.  A  lamp  was  burning  on  a 
central  table.  Van  Duxer  was  seated  just  under 
the  rays  of  this  lamp,  but  his  back  was  turned 
toward  the  two  newcomers. 

"  Father.”  said  Ogden,  “  I  have  brought  Pierre 
Olivier,  your  son-in-law,  to  shake  hands  with 
you.” 

There  was  no  answer.  Pierre  looked  at  his 
companion  in  astonishment  and  chagrin.  Paul 
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Van  Duzer  was  not  deaf ;  it  was  hardly  suppos-  ;  Van  Outer's  ghost  constantly  haunted  the  quiet 
able  that  he  slept,  just  then  ;  and  Ogden's  tones  :  old  brick  mansiou  and  made  it  impossible  for  his 
had  been  thoroughly  audible.  What  did  it j  descendants  to  lire  there.  The  last  clause  was 
mean  ?  !  quite  as  true  as  that  concerning  the  ghost  itself ; 

Suddenly  Ogden  walked  round  in  front  of  his  j  for  at  length,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Ogden 
father.  He  gave  a  sharp  cry  immediately  after  '.  Van  Duier  had  gone  abroad  to  lire.  His  brother- 
doing  so.  There  was  a  kind  of  flushed  darkness  in-law,  the  amiable,  clever,  and  rather  lazy  Pierre 
on  Van  Outer's  face,  that  made  it  look,  with  its  .  Olirier,  had  suddenly  found  himself  left  rich  by 
closed  eyes  and  firm-shut  lips,  as  though  some-  <  the  decease  of  a  French  relation,  and,  on  bis 
what  roughly  hewn  from  stone.  The  large  head  <  departure  for  a  permanent  residence  with  his  wife 
had  fallen  against  the  back  of  the  armchair,  but  '  in  foreign  pans,  Khoda  had  accompanied  them, 
otherwise  the  attitude  was  wholly  natural.  And  j  All  family  chronicles  of  the  Van  Outers  agree  in 
yet  the  man  himself  seemed  to  express,  on  j  stating  that  she  made  a  most  brilliant  match  in 
every  lineament  of  his  visage,  denial,  refusal,  j  Paris,  becoming  the  wife  of  a  French  noble,  and 
repudiation,  and  even  a  certain  peaceful  scorn  ns  ;  shining  for  some  lime  as  one  of  the  chief  stars  at 
iwell.  But  he  was  quite  dead,  sitting  there  in  his  ;  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe, 
armchair,  and  the  stroke  that  sent  spirit  from  j  Among  all  the  current  stories  about  Paul  Van 
body  must  have  been  dealt  during  only  the  past  ,  Duier’s  mysterious  and  fearftilly  sudden  death 
few  minutes.  ;  at  his  house  in  Bowling-Oreen,  there  Was  not  one 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  little  circle,  of ;  version  which  did  not  represent  him  as  receiving 
course.  But,  in  thinking  of  the  whole  strange  :  providentially  the  penalty  of  his  own  cruelty, 
occurrence  afterward,  you  could  not  but  feel  that  :  But  Ogden  could  never  endure  to  think  of  the 
death  had  come  just  at  the  pitifully  right  moment  1  death  in  that  light.  Those  recent  weeks  of 
to  one  for  whom  pardon  was  such  keen  bumilia-  >  devotion  and  indulgence  from  his  father  pre- 
tion  1  !  vented  him  from  taking  so  stem  a  view  of  what 

For  years  and  yean,  the  tale  of  the  grim  •  had  occurred.  Not  a  few  people  declared  that, 
master  of  the  house  in  Bowling-Oreen  was  told  ;  when  he  went  to  live  iu  Europe,  it  was  because 
and  retold  under  at  least  twenty  different  forms.  ‘  of  that  olt-repeated  tale  alone,  and  not  because 
Old  and-  young  alike  knew  it,  and  finally  the  .  of  any  ghost  among  the  lonely  chambers  of 
inevitable  appendix  was  given  with  it  that  Paul  Thi  Horan  is  Bowlisu-Okkim. 


TWO  C  H  R  I  S  T  M  A  S-G  I  F  T  S. 


A  flood  of  dulling  winter  sunshine,  reflected 
rrom  the  snow-covered  street,  poured  into  Mrs. 
Trevor's  nursery,  a  large  cheerful  room,  filled 
with  evidences  of  childish  occupation. 

The  golden  beams  mingled  with  the  sunny 
curls  on  top  of  a  little  head  bent  closely  over 
some  absorbing  employment.  Seven-year-old 
Madge,  blue-eyed  and  rosy-cheeked,  was  so  deeply 
engrossed  that  she  did  not  hear  the  nursery- 
door  pushed  softly  open.  Hearing  her  name 
spoken,  she  looked  up  with  a  start.  In  the 
doorway,  smiling  pleasantly  on  her,  stood  Aunt 
Oara,  furred  and  cloaked  for  a  winter  walk. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Puss?"  inquired  the 
newcomer,  giving  her  niece  an  ecstatic  hug  and 
settling  herself  comfortably  on  an  ottoman. 

“Take  off  your  things,  auntie,"  said  Madge, 
laying  her  work  down  and  regarding  her  pretty 
relative  with  unqualified  pleasure.  Then  she 
added,  as  she  resumed  her  sewing:  “It's  a 
great  secret,  but  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,  if 
you’ll  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word.” 

Aunt  Clara's  face  instantly  grew  grave,  all 
but  the  laughing  eyes. 

“  You  may  confide  in  me,"  she  said,  solemnly. 

Madge  raised  her  eyes  from  the  piece  of  bright 
-flannel  suspended  on  her  needle. 

“Can’t  you  guess  what  it  is?"  Then,  seeing 
the  blank  look  on  her  aunt's  face,  she  added : 
“  It's  a  penwiper,  of  course." 

“  What  for?"  was  the  next  question. 

“  For  a  Christmas-present,  to  be  sure.  It's 
only  a  week  off."  As  she  spoke,  Madge's  face 
expressed  surprise  at  the  query. 

“And  who  is  to  be  the  fortunate  recipient  of 
your  gift?” 

For  a  moment,  the  child  looked  puxxled  ;  then 
said,  gravely  :  “  I  suppose  you  mean  ‘  Who  is 

it  for?’  Well,  it  is  for — Tom  Lawrence." 

“Tom  Lawrence?"  echoed  Miss  Clara.  Then 
she  continued,  quisiically  :  “  You  are  beginning 
soon — to  be  sending  presents  to  young  men 

“  Tom  Lawrence  isn't  a  young  man,”  was  the 
indignant  rejoinder.  “  He's  nothing  but  a  boy 
— only  fourteen,”  and  Madge  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  tiny  thimble  which  bad  dropped  from  the 
chubby  finger  in  her  excitement.  “  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  if  you'll  be  serious.”  as  she  caught 
the  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  aunt’s  eyes. 


I  “  Brother  Fred  and  Tom,  you  know,"  continued 
;  the  small  maid,  gravely,  while  her  listener  bent 
;  forward  with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  “  have  been 
)  awfully  kind  to  Bell  Morgan  and  me,  this  winter, 
i  taking  us  sled-rides.  Of  course,  I  should  give 
|  Fred  a  Christmas-present,  at  any  rate;  but  we 
|  both  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  give  Tom  some¬ 
thing — he  has  no  sisters,  poor  boy." 

|  Aunt  Clara  was  silently  convulsed  at  the  pity- 
|  ing  tone  of  voice,  but  she  only  said,  quietly : 
|  “  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear.  It  is  a  very 
j  good  idea.  When  are  you  going  to  present  it?" 
!  stooping  down  to  hide  an  Irrepressible  smile. 

I  “  Oh !  he  will  be  sure  to  be  over.  Christmas 
j  morning,  to  see  Fred's  things,"  was  the  prompt 
|  answer.  “  I  shall  give  it  to  him  then.  Don't 
|  you  think  he  will  be  pleasod,  Aunt  Clara?" 

“  Certainly  he  will,  and  you  have  made  it 
very  neatly. "  The  young  lady  rose,  as  she 
spoke.  “Now  I  must  go  and  see  mamma." 

“  Please  don't  tell  anyone — especially  Fred — 
he  is  such  a  tease,"  was  the  child's  parting 
injunction. 

“  I  promise  eternal  secrecy,"  was  the  reply  ; 
and,  with  finger  on  her  lip,  Miss  Clara  vanished, 
leaving  Madge  to  continue  her  occupation. 

Christmas  morning  dawned,  clear  and  cold, 
and  found  the  Trevor  children  in  a  state  of 
high  delight.  Madge  wore  an  air  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  importance.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
Tom  appeared,  according  to  expectation.  In  the 
temporary  absence  of  Fred,  she  hastened  to 
him,  and,  slipping  into  his  hand  her  little  gift, 
murmured  timidly  :  “  You've  been  very  kind  to 
me,  Tom,  and — I  made  you  this.” 

Tom  looked  down  at  Madge,  surprise  mingled 
with  the  air  of  magnificent  condescension  which 
boys  are  apt  to  display  toward  little  girls. 

“Thank  you,"  he  said,  putting  the  fateful 
penwiper  in  his  pocket.  “  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  it." 

If  Madge  was  disappointed  at  bis  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  no  one  knew  it,  not  even  Aunt  Clara. 

The  following  autumn,  Tom  went  to  college, 
and.  soon  after,  the  Lawrence  family  moved  to 
another  city,  so  the  childish  intimacy  was  broken 
up  completely. 

Thirteen  years  can  make  great  changes  in 
people's  lives ;  they  certainly  did  in  the  existence 
of  those  two  children,  Tom  and  Madge.  After 
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four  years  at  college,  young  Lawrence  entered 
the  army,  a^d,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
came  out  “  Captain  Lawrence,”  wounded,  and 
covered  with  glory. 

"  Littlo  Madge  ”  was  now  Miss  Margaret 
Trevor.  No  one  ever  called  her  by  her  childish 
name,  and  she  almost  forgot  that  it  had  once 
belonged  to  her.  Time  had  changed  the  golden 
hair  into  a  chestnut-brown,  and  the  blue  eyes 
were  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black.  The  pretty 
sunny-haired  child  had  developed  into  a  lovely 
woman— the  loss  of  her  father  and  reverses  of 
fortune  making  her  thoughtful  beyond  her  years. 

After  his  return  from  the  army,  Fred  married 
and  settled  in  his  native  city.  Receiving,  through 
an  uncle,  her  father's  brother,  who  lived  in  a 
large  Western  town,  the  otfer  of  a  good  positiou 
as  teacher,  Margaret  aud  her  mother  went  there 

For  two  years,  they  were  very  happy  in  a  cozy 
little  house,  not  far  from  Mr.  Trevor’s  elegant 
mansion.  Margaret's  uncle  was  a  wealthy  wid¬ 
ower,  with  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  about 
qighteen.  Curiously  enough,  this  new  cousin 
was  another  Madge  Trevor,  with  hair  as  golden 
and  eyes  as  blue  as  Margaret's  had  been  at 
seven.  She  had  always  kept  the  pet  name. 
Somehow,  it  would  have  seemed  unnatural  to 
think  of  her  as  anything  hut  ••  Madge." 

M  rs.  Trevor  often  laughed  and  said  to  her 
niece :  “My  dear,  you  are  the  image  of  Margaret 
when  she  was  only  seven.  One  might  easily 
think  you  were  she — you  have  grown  up  exactly 
as  she  promised  to.  When  1  look  at  you,  I  can 
almost  sec  my  little  girl  again.  Margaret  bos 
changed  so.” 

The  two  girls  became  very  intimate.  Margaret 
putted  her  pretty  namesake,  who  seemed  liko 
her  childish  self  come  back,  and,  in  turn,  was 
worshiped  by  her.  Madge  would  have  dragged 
her  cousin,  had  she  not  resisted,  into  all  the 
gaycty  of  the  place.  Sometimes,  however,  Mar¬ 
garet  yielded,  rather  against  her  will ;  and  then 
she  was  always  the  object  of  much  admiration. 

One  bright  day,  early  in  October,  Madgo  ran 
over  to  see  her  cousin.  Margaret  had  just  come 
in  from  school,  and,  feeling  rather  tired,  was 
leaning  comfortably  back  in  an  easychair.  She 
smiled  a  welcome  to  her  merry  visitor,  as  she 
took  a  stool  at  her  feet. 

“  Horrid  old  school !  I  wish  you  were  as  idle 
as  I!”  she  cried ,  sympathizing^. 

But  Margaret,  half  laughingly,  shook  her 

After  a  great  deal  of  lively  chatter,  to  which 
Margaret  listened  in  amused  attention,  she 
broached  the  real  subject  of  her  visit. 


“  We  are  invited  to  the  Tauntons',  this  even¬ 
ing,”  she  began.  “  Mrs.  Taunton  particularly 
asked  me  to  bring  you.  In  fact,  she  told  me-. 
I  needn't  come  without  you — aud  1  certainly 
shan't.  There  won't  be  many  there — only  a. 
few  people,  all  of  whom  you  know  and  like." 
Madge  slipped  her  hand  insinuatingly  into  her 
cousin's,  as  she  spoke,  seeing  refusal  written  on 
her  face.  “You  know  your  mother  said  you 
ought  to  go  out  more,  on  account  of  your  health- 
1  intend  to  make  you,  this  winter — else  I'll 
stay  at  home  too.” 

••  Little  special  pleader,"  laughed  Margaret, 
patting  the  plump  fingers  clasped  in  her  more 
slender  hand. 

“Besides,”  Madge  went  on',  eagerly,  “their- 
wonderful  cousin  from  the  East  is  to  honor  the: 
occasion.” 

“What  cousin?” 

“  Oh,  the  one  that  fought  and  bled  and  died! 
for  his  country." 

“  You  mean  his  ghost,  don’t  you?"  interrupted 
Margaret,  laughingly. 

“No.  A  ghostly  young  man  would  not  he- 
interesting.  Ho  was  only  nearly  killed — some- 
wonderful  ‘escape." 

“  You  offer  me  great  inducement,"  began  Mips; 
Trevor  j  “  but  1  think — " 

“  You  don't  think  anything  about  it,”  rising 
as  she  spoke:  “you  arc  simply  going.  I  won't 
listen  to  any  refusal.  Yon  must  meet  this, 
remarkable  Tom  Lawrence,"  she  added. 

“Tom  Lawrence?"  Margaret's  face  expressed 
astonishment. 

“  Yes.  That's  the  cousin.” 

“O-o-hl"  And  Margaret  Bettlod  back  into 
her  easychair. 

"What's  tho  matter,  dear?”  queried  Madge,, 
struck  by  tho  change  in  her  cousin’s  face;  and 
she  seated  herself  again. 

“Nothing,  little  Miss  Curiosity— only  I  knew 
a  Tom  Lawrence  ever  so  long  ago,  when  I  was- 
a  small  girl.  lie  wasn't  much  of  a  hero  then, 
so  it's  probably  not  the  same." 

“  Very  likely  it  is.  Won't  that  be  fun  T 
Tell  me  all  about  him."  Madge’s  questioning 
face  expressed  great  interest. 

Margaret  laughed,  as  she  pinched  her  cousin's 
rosy  check. 

“  He  went  away  to  college  when  I  was  seven 
or  eight,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  So  we 
wouldn't  remember  each  other  very  well.” 

“But  you  will  go?"  Madge  spoke  in  her- 
most  coaxing  tone.  “  You  will  go  now  ?"  she 
repeated. 

“  Why  now  ?"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder. 

"  Because  I  am  sure  it  is  your  Tom  Lawrence.’* 
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“And  I  feel  positive  it  isn't.  However,  that 
-doesn't  matter,  dear.  Since  you  plead  so  hard 
.-and  wish  me  to  go  so  much,  1  will  consent. 
Now  are  you  happy  t" 

After  many  protestations  of  delight,  Madge 
took  her  departure. 

Quite  a  number  of  gay  young  people  gathered 
in  Mrs.  Taunton's  handsome  parlors.  Among 
them,  eclipsed  in  beauty  by  none,  were  the  two 
■cousins — Madge  full  of  curiosity,  at  which  the 
■other  was  inclined  to  smile. 

Everybody  looked  at  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
»a  the  general  introduction  was  gone  through. 
It  was  a  group  of  bcwilderingly-pretty  faces ; 
■but.  amongst  them  all,  the  one  that  arrested 
Lawrence's  attention  was  a  lovely  oval,  naturally 
rather  pale,  but  just  a  little  flushed,  large  bluo- 
$ray  eyes,  and  coils  of  soft  chestnut  hair  fram¬ 
ing  the  delicate  face  and  enhancing  its  loveliness. 
But  he  did  not  recognise  “little  Madge." 

As  for  Margaret,  she  saw  a  tall  fine-looking 
soldierly  man,  but  with  the  same  frank  brown 
•eyes  and  close-cropped  auburn  hair  as  the  boy 
'Tom  Lawrence.  She  felt  sure  it  must  be  he. 

After  some  general  conversation*  someone 
turned  to  Captain  Lawrence  and  said :  “  Do  tell 
us  about  your  experience  in  the  war.  You  were 
mil  through  it — were  you  not?” 

lie  admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  and, 
■everybody  urging  the  request,  after  a  little  hesi¬ 
tation  he  complied  with  it.  Modestly  but  in 
m  very  entertaining  way,  Tom  told  some  stories 
■of  camp  and  bottle,  to  which  everyone  listened 
■delightedly.  The  evening  was  slipping  rapidly 
by,  when  Mrs.  Taunton  interrupted  him. 

“  Tell  us  how  you  camo  to  escape  death  in 
much  a  strange  way,"  she  said.  "Your  mother 
■wrote  me  something  about  it." 

The  animated  attention  of  his  audience  in¬ 
duced  him  to  continue,  particularly  the  intently- 
interested  gaze  of  a  pair  of  dork  eyes. 

“  Well,'’  he  began,  “  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  in  the  very  fiercest  of  that  bloody  fight.  W e 
were  in  close  quarters,  and  were  trying  to  do  each 
•other  nil  the  damage  we  could.  Amidst  the  un- 
■certain  and  confused  firing  going  on  around  roe, 
momeone  took  unerring  aim  at  me." 

Margaret  gave  a  little  shudder,  and  Madge 
nestled  up  closer  to  her. 

“It  was  a  perilously  certain  aim,”  went  on 
Tom,  his  voice  grown  a  trifle  husky.  “  Never, 
-as  long  as  I  live,  shall  1  forget  the  instant  that 
■elapsed  between  the  flash  and  the  bullet-shock. 
I  never  faced  death  quite  so  close.  The  ball 
-struck  me  right  in  the  heart ;  or,  rather,  it  would 
have,  had  not  something  hard  in  my  breast - 
pocket,  just  over  my  heart,  made  it  rebound." 


t  “And  what  was  it?"  cried  a  dozen  listeners, 
as  Tom  stopped  for  a  moment.  Margaret  leaned 
|  eagerly  forward  with  the  rest,  a  look  of  .almost 
J  painful  anxiety  in  the  beautiful  eyes, 
j  Tom  put  bis  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  slowly 
:  drew  out — while  every  gaze  was  turned  quee- 
!  tioningly  on  him — a  flannel  rosette,  its  once  gay 
colors  laded,  fastened  together  in  the  middle  by 
a  large  metal  button.  Margaret  recognized  it  at 
a  glance — the  penwiper  she  had  given  him, 
thirteen  years  ago! 

The  preservative  of  Captain  Lawrence's  life 
was  solemnly  passed  about  for  inspection.  The 
company  viewed  it  with  feelings  of  ouriosity 
mingled  almost  with  awe.  It  seemed  very  nearly 
miraculous.  For  a  moment,  no  ono  spoke. 

Margaret  look  her  gift  of  long  ago,  and  looked 
at  it  with  mingled  feelings.  IIow  strangely 
Providence  had  decreed  that  her  childish  token 
should  save  a  life.  Unknowingly,  she  had  been 
of  greater  use  to  her  old  playmate  than  she  bad 
dreamed  she  could  be  to  any  human  being. 
IIow  strange  it  all  seemed.  She  handed  the 
penwiper  back  to  Tom,  and  he  restored  it  care¬ 
fully  to  its  former  resting-place. 

“  This  was  given  to  me,"  he  continued,  while 
ouo,  at  least,  of  his  auditors  listened  closely, 
“  thirteen  years  ago,  by  a  little  girl,  sister  of  one 
of  my  schoolmates,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home. 
I  used  to  take  her  riding  on  my  sled,  and  1 
suppose  she  wished  to  show  her  appreciation  of 
my  kindness.  She  little  knew  what  a  service 
she  rendered  me." 

Margaret  drew  a  long  breath. 

“  What  is  it?"  whispered  her  cousin. 

"  Nothing,  dear.  listen." 

Tom  was  saying:  "When  I  went  to  college, 
the  next  autumn,  1  took  the  penwiper  with  me 
in  my  writing-desk,  and  very  useful  I  found  it. 
How  it  came  to  be  packed  up  with  the  few  things 
I  carried  with  mo  when  I  joined  the  army,  I 
can’t  imagine;  but,  strangely  eneugh,  it  was. 
Just  bofore  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  I  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  home.  I  remember  thrusting  it  into 
my  breast-pocket,  and  smiling  to  think  how  that 
little  penwiper  had  accompanied  me  in  all  my 
travels.  I  bolieve  1  had  a  sort  of  superstition 
about  it,  even  then.  Of  course,  as  you  may 
suppose,  the  feeling  is  very  much  stronger  now. 
I  would  not  part  with  my  talisman  for  worlds. 
I  am  sure  all  my  luck  would  go  with  it." 

Everybody  smiled,  but  Tom  looked  quite 

|  “  But  you  haven't  told  us  about  the  little  girl 

;  yet.”  cried  Madge  Trevor.  “  What  is  her  name, 
5  nud  what  became  of  her?  Of  course  you  will 
<  marry  her,  as  a  reward  for  saving  your  life  ?” 
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There  >u  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  the  merry 
blue  eyes. 

Captain  Lawrence  smiled. 

“  She  is  probably  married  to  someone  else  by 
this  time,"  he  said.  "  We  moved  away  from 
Boston  while  I  was  at  college,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  her  altogether."  As  be  spoke,  the  flush 
deepened  a  little  on  his  bronted  face. 

"But,"  persisted  Madge,  mischievously,  un¬ 
mindful  of  Miss  Trevor's  admonitory  touch, 
"you  haven't  told  us  her  name." 

Tom  started,  suddenly  struck  by  the  reeem- 
blanoe  of  bis  pretty  questioner  to  bis  recollection 
of  little  Madge. 

41  If  you  tell  us  her  name,  perhaps  we  can  : 
help  you  find  her,"  this  other  Madge  was  say¬ 
ing.  “  She  may  be  poor  and  friendless  and  in 
need  of  your  assistance." 

"  If  Captain  Lawrence  has  such  serious  inten¬ 
tion,  he  probably  does  not  care  to  tell  her 
name,"  said  Margaret,  in  her  clear  voice. 

Tom  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Did  he 
wish,  could  his  childhood's  friend  appear,  that 
she  should  take  the  semblance  of  the  last 
speaker?  At  any  rate,  the  first  was  more  like 
his  memory  of  her. 

He  laughed,  saying  :  “  You  have  teased  me 

so  much  about  it,  that  I  shall  not  gratify  your 
curiosity,"  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  and  soon  the  guests  rose  to  go.  As  they 
were  making  their  laughing  adieus,  someone 
spoke  Madge  Trevor's  name.  Tom,  who  was 
standing  near,  watching  Miss  Trevor,  turned  in 
astonishment — those  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls 
could  belong  to  but  one  Madge  Trevor. 

“ Great  heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  so  low  that 
only  the  two  oousins  heard  him.  "  G»n  that  be 
my  Madge  Trevor?" 

As  the  party  walked  home  in  the  moonlight 
together,  chatterbox  Madge  was  unusually  silent. 
Everybody,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  girls, 
discussed  Captain  Lawrence  and  his  adventures. 
They  said  nothing. 

When  they  parted  from  Margaret,  at  her  own 
door,  Madge  whispered  in  her  ear,  while  she 
shook  her  finger  in  mock  solemnity  :  •"  I’ve 

guessed  it  all  now.  Isn't  it  queer?” 

Once  in  her  own  parlor.  Margaret  drew  her 
mother  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  told 
her  the  strange  story. 

“  But,”  she  added,  when  Mrs.  Trevor's  aston¬ 
ishment  had  subsided  a  little,  "  lie  mistook 
Madge  for  me,  and  you  must  not  undeceive 
him.  Let  him  continue  to  think  so.  as  long  as 
possible."  And.  with  this  understanding,  Mar¬ 
garet  went  to  hed.  too  excited  to  sleep. 


On  her  return  from  school,  the  next  day,  sfc® 
found  her  mischievous  namesake  curled  up  in 
an  easychair  by  the  fire.  As  she  entered,  Madge 
sprang  forward  in  great  glee. 

“  Let  me  sit  down :  I  am  tired  to  death,"  was 
the  greeting  the  visitor  received,  and  Margaret 
sank  contentedly  into  the  vacated  seat.  Her 
cousin  took  her  usual  place  at  her  feet. 

"  1  see  it  all  now,"  she  went  on,  eagerly, 
gazing  up  into  Margaret's  face  with  high  delight. 
“  It  is  just  like  a  romance.  You  said  you  knew 
a  Tom  Lawrence  once,  and  you  lived  in  Boston 
when  you  were  a  little  girl,  and  you  gave  him 
that  wonderful  penwiper,  and — ”  Here  she 
stopped,  for  lack  of  breath. 

Margaret  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  in  pre¬ 
tended  horror ;  but  her  inquisitor  would  not  let 
her  off. 

“  Come — tell  me  :  am  1  not  right  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  welt  submit,”  said  the 
persecuted  one,  smiling.  "  Since  you  have 
guessed  it — yes,  you  are  right." 

The  mischievous  blue  eyes  of  her  listener 
danced. 

"The  best  of  it  is,  he  thought  I  was  you.” 

"  Yes,  and  you  must  contrive  to  let  him  still 
think  so,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

Madge  looked  up  in  amazement. 

••  It  was  a  very  natural  mistake,"  the  other 
continued.  "  You  look  so  like  me — or,  rather, 
so  like  me  when  I  was  a  child.  1  wouldn  t. 
undeceive  him  for  the  world.” 

"Why  not?"  asked. Madge. 

“Oh,  because,"  wna  the  reply.  "Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  rather  a  joke?  You  always 
enjoy  a  hoax  so  much,  here  is  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one.  Promise  me,  now,  to  keep  it  up. 
It  will  be  such  fun  for  you,  dear." 

Madge  laughed. 

"But  how  can  I  do  ft?"  she  asked.  "1  don't 
think  it  will  be  possible." 

"  Nonsense — with  your  cleverness  I  Why,  it 
will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  J list 
evade  direct  questions — which,  being  a  woman, 
you  can  surely  do.  The  rest  will  be  easy 
enough.  He  is  so  sure  of  your  identity  no  r. 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  confirm  his  impul¬ 
sion."  And  Margaret  stooped,  as  she  spoke, 
to  pick  a  thread  off  the  carpet. 

With  all  her  gentleness,  when  really  deter¬ 
mined,  Miss  Trevor  had  the  stronger  will;  so. 
at  last,  her  cousin  yielded. 

“  He  can't  know  very  much  about  me,1' 
laughed  Margaret ;  "  we  have  not  met  since  I 

Having  once  promised,  mischievous  Madge 
eutered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  jest. 
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"  Will  be  not  recogniie  your  mother?"  she 
•eked. 

"  Mamma  hu  changed  almost  ae  much  as  I, 
since  her  hair  is  gray.  So  I  think  we  are  safe,” 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

Haring  sealed,  signed,  and  delivered  the  com¬ 
pact,  the  two  conspirators  parted. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Lawrence  sat  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room,  thinking.  In  his  hand,  he 
held  his  fortunate  Christmas-gift.  As  he  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully,  he  wondered  whether  the  face 
he  bad  so  lately  seen  was  indeed  that  of  the 
child  he  had  known  long  ago.  He  felt  sure  it 
must  be  ;  and  yet,  another  face  rose  before  him. 
not  so  bright,  perhaps,  but  with  a  womanly 
thoughtfulness  in  it  that  might  hare  made  it 
seem  fairer  to  many. 

Strange,  if  fate  had  brought  them  together 
again.  It  would  certainly  be  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dreams  ;  for  the  one  grain  of  romance  in  bis 
practical  nature  had  been  the  hope  of  some  day 
meeting  sunny-baired  Madge  and  winning  her 
for  his  wife.  Perhaps  that  was  what  fate  meant 

The  next  two  months  fled  swiftly  and  pleas¬ 
antly.  Nearly  every  night,  some  gayety  was 
afoot,  of  which  Madge  was  the  life  and  soul. 
She  kept  her  word  about  insisting  on  Margaret's 
accompanying  her  everywhere ;  and,  indeed, 
she  had  a  less  difficult  task  than  she  had  ex¬ 
pected.  After  a  little  resistance,  Margaret  yielded 
gracefully  and  soon  became  as  great  a  favorite 
as  her  livelier  but  more  thoughtless  namesake. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  wherever  they  went,  they 
met  Captain  Lawrence,  who  was  still  staying 
with  Mrs.  Taunton.  He  was  quite  devoted  to 
Madge ;  but,  as  the  two  cousins  were  almost 
inseparable,  he  saw  nearly  os  much  of  one  as 
of  the  other.  He  and  Madge  were  on  such  good 
terms,  that  some  persons  said  she  encouraged 
him,  while  Margaret  always  treated  him  with  a 
certain  reticence.  Mr.  Trevor's  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  brother,  and  the  fact  that  his 
family  had  also  lived  several  years  in  Boston, 
made  it  easy  for  Madge  to  maintain  her  assumed 
character.  She  contrived  to  confirm  decidedly, 
though  indirectly,  Tom's  first  impression;  anti, 
if  he  was  a  little  disappointed,  he  hardly  knew 
it  himself.  Did  there  ever,  athwart  his  dreams 
of  the  golden  hair  and  bright  eyes  he  saw  so 
often,  dart  the  vision  of  another  face  quite  as 
familiar?  Who  shall  Bay? 

December  had  come,  and  was  speeding  fast 
away.  It  was  a  regular  old-fashioned  December, 
bringing  plenty  of  snow  and  ice,  with  all  sorts 
of  winter  sports  in  their  train. 

On  her  return,  one  day.  from  a  sleigh-ride 
she  had  taken  with  Captain  Lawrence.  Madge 


"dropped  in,”  as  was  her  custom,  to  see  her 

“  If  it  weren't  for  that  horrid  old  school,  you 
might  have  gone  too,”  she  pouted. 

Margaret  frowned  slightly,  but  made  no  reply. 

After  expatiating  on  the  pleasure  of  the  drive, 
she  exclaimed  gayly,  with  a  smile  that  showed 
her  pearly  teeth  : 

“  It  is  all  very  well  till  he  begins  to  ask  me 
questions  about  Fred— then  he  poses  me.  Please 
have  your  brother  send  me  his  autobiography, 
else  I  shall  betray  myself  most  ignominiously.” 

“  What  a  goose  you  ore!"  laughed  Margaret. 
“  I  wish  you  knew  Prod.”  And  there  the 
conversation  ended. 

One  stormy  night,  rather  more  than  a  week 
before  Christmas,  Margaret  sat  alone  in  the  ooty 
little  room  back  of  the  parlor,  some  embroidery 
in  her  hands.  For  a  wonder,  there  was  no 
festivity  in  progress,  and,  Madge  being  away 
from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  she  was  left  to  her 
own  devices.  Her  mother  had  gone  to  bed  early, 
with  a  headache,  and  she  was  anticipating  a 
quiet  evening — something  she  had  not  eqjoyed 
for  a  long  time.  There  was  nobody  to  disturb 
her,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  a  little  leisure  to 
think. 

Outside,  the  heavy  snow  was  falling  faster 
and  faster,  drifting  on  pavement  and  step. 
A  keen  north-wind  whistled  down  the  chimneys 
and  round  the  corners  of  the  houses. 

Inside,  all  was  warm  and  bright.  The  snug 
little  room  in  which  Margaret  sat  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  library,  though  hardly  to  be  dignified 
by  that  name.  Bookcases  and  pictures  covered 
the  walls,  plants  filled  the  windows,  and  several 
easychairs  stood  invitingly  around.  Margaret, 
in  a  bright  winter  dress,  sat  close  to  the  little 
centre  -  table,  on  which  Btood  a  brass  lamp. 
Through  its  rosy  shade,  the  light  fell  in  a 
softened  glow  over  the  fair  face  and  white 
hands.  The  embroidery  lay  idle  in  her  lap, 
for  she  bad  fallen  into  a  deep  reverie. 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell  roused  her. 

"Dear  me  I”  was  her  annoyed  exclamation. 
*'  I  thought  I  should  be  free  from  callers, 
to-night.” 

Just  then,  the  small  maid  announced  :  "  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawrence,"  and,  immediately  after,  that 
gentleman  appeared. 

Certainly,  the  scene  before  him  presented  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  storm  outside.  No  won¬ 
der  the  intruder  lingered  a  moment  to  gate  at  it. 

Margaret  stepped  forward.  A  subtle  change, 
first  of  pleasure,  then  of  something  different, 
passed  over  her  face,  deepening  slightly  tha 
flush  in  her  cheeks. 
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“Good-evening,  Captain  Lawrence.  Did  you 
ano-.v  down?  I  fearod  the  storm  would  keep 
everybody  indoors  to-night.” 

“Oh*  an  old  campaigner  doesn't  mind  tlie 
weather,  you  know,”  was  the  laughing  reply. 

“  I  will  light  the  lamp  in  the  parlor,”  said 
Margaret. 

“  Mayn’t  I  come  in  here  ?  Don’t  let  me 
interrupt  your  work,  and  1  shall  be  still  better 
pleased."  As  he  spoko,  he  took  possession  of 
an  casychoir  on  the  other  side  of  the  tabic, 
opposite  Margaret,  thus  gaining  an  excellent 
view  of  the  fair  face. 

She  resumed  her  embroidery,  and  the  two 
chatted  pleasantly  for  some  time.  In  the  oourso 
of  the  conversation,  Madge's  name  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  Miss  Trevor  remarked  that  she  was 
out-of-town. 

11  Yes,  so  her  father  told  me.  I  met  him, 
to-day,"  replied  Tom. 

There  was  just  the  slightest  compression  of 
the  red  lips.  So  this  was  why  she  was  indebted 
to  him  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society  ! 

A  dainty  work-basket  stood  on  the  table, 
by  the  lamp.  Tom  began,  man-fashion,  idly  to 
finger  its  contents ;  a  little  worn  leather  needle- 
caso,  the  only  shabby  article  in  it.  attracted  his 
attention.  He  picked  it  up  and  opened  it:  it 
was  fillod  with  leavos  of  flannel  that  hod  once 
been  bright. 

•‘This  has  seen  wear,"  he  said,  smiling  and 
holding  it  up. 

Margaret,  intent  on  her  embroidery  at  that 
moment,  just  glanced  at  the  caso. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  carelessly,  “  it  has. 
I’ve  had  it  ever  since  1  was  a  little  girl.” 

“  Did  your  cousin  give  it  to  you  ?”  As  Tom 
spoke,  he  was  struck  by  the  familiar  look  of  the 
faded  leaves. 

“Oh,  no,"  said  Margaret,  bor  eyes  still  on 
the  mistake  in  her  work.  ••  I  found  the  material 
In  momma’s  scrap-bag,  and  made  it  myself." 
As  she  finished,  it  flashed  across  her  what  else 
she  had  made  from  the  same  bits  of  flannel. 

Tom  leaned  forward ;  Margaret's  face  was  in 
full  viow,  and  he  could  sec  the  sudden  change 
that  passed  over  it. 

“Tell  mo,"  he  said,  almost  excitedly:  “how 
did  your  cousin  get  those  some  piocos  to  make 
my  penwiper?” 

Margaret  was  silent. 

Several  tilings  in  the  post  two  months  came 
back  to  him. 

“  Did  you  give  them  to  her.  Miss  Trevor?” 
he  persisted. 

Hot  ween  anger  at  herself  and  something  more. 


“Now  1  am  sure,"  he  cried:  “your  name  is 
Margaret  too.  It  was  Madge  once.  You  saved 
my  life.  Can't  you  guess  why  I  care?  Marga¬ 
ret,  I  love  you.” 

Margaret  rose,  her  slight  figure  drawn  to  its 
full  height. 

“  Thank  you,  Captain  Lawrence,  for  the  honor 
you  do  me— but  you  have  made  a  mistake  ;  it  is 
Madge  you  arc  thinking  of.  You  are  not  bound 
to  marry  me  because,  inadvertently,  1  saved 
your  life.”  She  spoke  slowly  and  calmly. 

“But  I  thought  she  was  you — I  mean,  it  is 
you  I  love,”  he  cried,  desperately. 

“  You  are  getting  hopelessly  confused,  Captain 
Lawrence ;  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  conver¬ 
sation.  1  have  no  desire  to  supplant  Madge  in 
your  regard.  You  have  been  devoted  enough 
to  her  for  the  last  two  months.  To-morrow 
night,  she  will  be  home.” 

Tom  rose  also. 

“  But,"  he  began,  “  let  me  explain — " 

“  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  of  no  use. 
Pardon  me — but  1  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me." 
And,  with  the  grace  of  a  queen,  Margaret  slowly 
withdrew. 

The  following  week,  everybody  was  busy 
preparing  for  Christmas,  so  there  was  nothing 
going  on.  In  this  way,  Margaret  managed  to 
avoid  meeting  Captain  Lawrence,  and.  Madge 
being  very  much  occupied,  she  saw  less  of  that 
small  personage  than  usual. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Madge  brought  her 
work  over  and  settled  herself  in  her  usual  seat. 

“  T  have  come  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  have 
a  long  talk,”  she  announced.  “ I  have  hardly 
seen  you  lately.  Do  you  know  you  are  looking 

Margaret  glanced  up  from  her  knitting — she 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her  embroidery. 

“  I  have  a  headache— that's  all,”  she  said. 

“  Poor  dear,  you  need  petting ;  but  you  must 
wait  till  yon  hear  my  news.  Captain  Lawrence 
leaves  for  home,  the  day  after  Christmas.  Isn’t 
it  unexpected  ?"  As  Bhe  spoke,  she  looked  inno¬ 
cently  up  into  her  cousin’s  face. 

••  Rather,  I  should  think ;  but  you  probably 
know  best."  In  spite  of  herself,  Margaret 
looked  a  little  startled. 

I  ?  What  have  I  fo  do  with  Captain  Law¬ 
rence’s  going?  lie  isn’t  in  love  with  me." 
Madge  rose  as  she  spoko,  and  faced  her  cousin 
with  a  very  determined  expression  of  counte- 

Margaret  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

“  It  is  you  who  are  responsible  for  his  going 
away,”  continued  the  small  mentor,  sternly. 
"You  and  he  have  been  quarreling,  and  it's 
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about  me.  Don  t  den;  it.  He  spent  an  evening  : 
with  you  last  week.  1  know  all  about  it.  He  j 
has  been  trying  very  hard  to  fancy  himself  in 
love  with  me,  but  I've  seen  throngh  it.  He 
talked  to  me,  but  he  looked  at  you.  He  doesn't 
want  me  any  more  than  1  want  him.  You  saved 
his  life ;  uow  take  it.  Send  for  him  right  away 
and  make  up,  like  good  children.  I  shan't  speak 
to  you  till  you  do,  remember!”  And,  with  this 
parting  injunction,  impetuous  Madge  brought 
her  *•  afternoon  "  to  an  abrupt  close. 

Left  to  herself,  Margaret  felt  wretched  enough. 
She  realised  her  own  folly,  yet  what  could  she 
dot  Was  it  likely  that  Tom  would  ever  come 
back  to  her?  And  she  —  how  could  she  send 
for  him  ? 

The  short  winter  afternoon  drew  to  a  close, 
and  Margaret  was  still  sitting  by  her  sewing- 
table,  the  picture  of  despair.  Suddenly,  she 
noticed  the  little  needle-case  lying  open,  and  a 
light  broke  over  her  face.  Seizing  her  scissors, 
she  ruthlessly  severed  the  leaves.  Into  the 
4himble,  scarcely  larger  than  the  one  she  had 


worn  thirteen  years  ago,  she  slipped  her  slender 
finger,  and,  taking  needle  and  thread,  fashioned 
a  rosette.  In  the  middle,  she  fastened  a  large 
metal  button,  evolved  from  the  depth  of  the 
family  button-bag.  With  trembling  fingers,  she 
made  a  neat  package  of  it  and  addressed  it  to 
"Captain  Lawrence.”  Then  she  ran  out  and 

Another  Christmas  morning  dawned,  clear  and 
cold,  bringing  its  usual  heavy  mail  to  nearly 
everyone.  The  Taunton  family  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Besides  several  letters,  a  small  package 
fell  to  Tom’s  share.  He  looked  at  it,  and,  think¬ 
ing  he  recognized  the  handwriting,  hurried  up  to 
his  room  to  open  it.  Can  you  guess  what  he  did 
then? 

Two  hours  later,  when  Madge  ran  over  to  see 
whether  her  aunt  and  cousin  were  coming  to 
dinner,  she  found,  to  her  delight,  Tom  and  Mar¬ 
garet  together. 

"My  second  Christmas-gilt  was  better  than 
my  first,",  he  had  just  been  saying.  "  The  first 
gave  me  life — the  second  gave  me  you.” 


